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Full Nazi Surrender Awaited: 
Only Kesselring Still Resists 








Anglo-U. §. Charge 
Causes New Snag 
In Polish Dispute 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 6 — The 
British delegation at the World 
security Conference told American 
newsmen last night that the British 
and U. S. Governments are refusing 
for the present to continue discus- 
sion of Polish representation with 
the Soviet Union. 

Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Russian 
Foreign Commissar, has informed 
Anthony Eden, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, and Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr, U. S. Sectetary of State, the 
announcement said, that 16 Polish 
political leaders were under arrest 
by Soviet military authorities 
charged, according to Moscow radio, 
with “prevaration of and carrying 
out of acts of sabotage in the rear 
of the Red Army, to which more 
than 100 Red Army officers have 
fallen victim.” 

The British statement handed to 
newspapermen said: 

“The British and U. S. Govern- 
ments have been making persistent 
inquiries of the Soviet Government 
about a group of prominent Polish 
democratic leaders who were re- 
ported to have met Soviet military 
authorities in Poland for discus- 
sions at the end of March. 

“They are now officially informed 
by Molotov that the leaders have 
been arrested on a charge of ‘diver- 
sionary activities against the Red 
Army.’ 

“Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius im- 
mediately expressed grave concern 
to Mr. Molotov on receiving this 
most disquieting information, and 
asked him to obtain a full explana- 
tion of the arrest of the Polish 
leaders, with a complete list of their 
hames and news of their present 
whereabouts.” 

Mr. Stettinius later said that fur- 
ther discussion of the critical Polish 
issue “must await a reply.” Asso- 
clated Press said it was presumed 
he referred to further negotiations 
as to fulfillment of the Yalta dgree- 
= on an enlarged Polish Govern- 

nt. 

The leader of the group arrested 
Was identified by Moscow radio, as 


(Continued on page 8) 


Sh Enters Austria; 
Rozd Gans Slow 8th 


APH, May 6—Troops of the 5th 
my today entered Austria through 
be Resia and Dobbiaco passes, 
lich are respectively 40 miles west 
and east of the Brenner Pass. 
~azhth Army troops, meanwhile, 
Ville continuing their advance on 
“ ach in southern Austria. They 
fre impeded by many road gaps 
= demolished bridges. 
ante linkup of the 5th and 7th 
oxy in the Brenner Pass on 
fant was made by the 349th In- 
sion eesiment of the 88th Divi- 
at ’ which contacted the 7th Army 
te 951 hours. Later in the day, 
“— y of the 339th Infantry Regi- 
had = the 85th Division, which 
pon deen advancing on the 5th 
the toaeeht flank. joined up with 
Alth rd Division of the 7th Army 
ieee ouch it hed been officially 
mene on Friday that Com- 
ef te No. 468 was the final one 
\y, °, Italian camnaicn. AFHQ 
rion sued No. 489 These com- 
may ee would continue, a snokes- 
Seid. “as long as there is any- 
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Some Two Million To Get 
Discharged After VE-Day 


(The full text of the War Department statement appears on Page 3.) 


WASHINGTON, May 6 (UP)—Scattered over the world are 
|nearly two million American soldiers who within one year from 
now will doff their battle uniforms for civilian clothes. 


The War Department announced today that over 1,300,000 
soldiers will be released on their record of long service or combat 
duty overseas, while the balance will be discharged for wounds, 
illness, age and other reasons. 





For nearly seven million more} 
men the fight goes on, and for an 
untold number of others, the fight 
will just begin, as the Selective Ser- 
vice calls will remain at a- higher 
level than necessary for replace- 
ments in order to permit the release 
and discharge of more men who 
have undergone arduous service, as 
well as those who count time in 
uniform by years. 

Figures given here reveal that 
over 1,300,000 combat troops will be 
discharged, with an _ additional 
700,000 based on a recent survey 
of those incapacitated for further 
action. 

The War Department made the 
plan known to the public after 
Congressional sources—despite ad- 
monitions of secrecy—revealed the 
details that had been given to the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
The committee chairman, Rep. 
Andrew J. May (D., Ky.), was so 
angered by the disclosures made 
that he said members who had 
talked “should resign at once” from 
the committee. 

The Army emphasized that men 
to be released will include those 
with service in the Pacific, as well 
as in Europe. 


Nazi Generals Admit 
They Feared Hitler 


By Sgt. HOWARD TAUBMAN 
Staff Correspondent 


AFHQ, May 6 — The gravest 
stumbling block in the negotiations 
that led to German surrender in 
Italy and west Austria was the 
fear of the German commanders 
that the news of what they were 
doing would leak out to Adolf Hitler 
or Heinrich Himmler, it was dis- 
closed today. 

SS General Karl Wolff, one of 
the two top commanders involved, 
made it clear that Himmler’s spies 
were infiltrated throughout the 
Wehrmacht. 

Wolff and Col. Gen. Heinrich von 
Vietinghoff, Wehrmacht boss here, 
lived in constant fear that Hitler 
and Himmler might drop into Italy 
for an inspection tour. Wolff had 
seen the two Nazi leaders early in 
February, and had told them of 
the “general hopelessness” of the 





In a day or two, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, President Harry Truman and Mar- 
shal Joseph Stalin will broadcast to the world 
the news of the end of the war in Europe. ° 

This was disclosed late last night in a BBC 
broadcast from London which said that the 
Prime Minister’s declaration will tell of the 
full surrender of the Nazi armies everywhere. 

That will be VE-Day, the BBC said. 

The news, for which the free people of the 
United Nations have been waiting for more 
than five years, came in a broadcast announc- 
ing that the Prime Minister would speak on 
Thursday—his 5th anniversary in office. 

When Mr. Churchill announces the end of 
the war, the BBC said, he will be followed by 
President Truman and Marshal Stalin. That 
same night at 9 PM, King George VI also will 
broadcast to the world. 

Meanwhile, the only organized German 
forces still opposing Allied troops were the 
Nazi 7th Army under Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring and the remnants of a few battered 
armies clustered around the Nazi 7th in 
Czechoslovakia and a corner of northeastern 


Austria. 

Against this stubborn force, General George S. Pat- 
ton’s U. S. 3rd Army launched an offensive from the west, 
while the Russian Bear hammered anew from the east. These 
were knockout blows, intended to smash the Czech-Austrian 
pocket. That would leave only scattered Nazi units still to 
be liquidated on the eastern front, a few along the Atlantic 
coast of France, and the German garrison in Norway. 


In the ceniral European fighting, it appeared that German 
fear of Russian retribution was delaying the surrender of the 
Czech-Austrian pocket. There were rumors here too, however, that 
surrender negotiations were in progress. 

Around the Nazi armies in that pocket, confusion reigned. 
Two-thirds of the German Army Group in that region, the Ist and 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Surrender Of Nazi 19th 
Signed In Scenic Building 





By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondent 
INNSBRUCK, May 5 (Delayed) | Representatives of the U.S., France 


The War Department also re- 


(Continued on page -3) German situation. At that time, 


however, he had received “no defi- 
nite instructions” from them. 

On April 18, according to news 
reaching AFHQ, Wolff had gone to 
Berlin and talked with Himmler. 
Speaking of Hitler’s and his own 
future, Himmler mentioned three 
possibilities: (1) To fight it out in 
Berlin; (2) To retreat to the Alpine 
redoubt: (3) To retreat by aircraft 
to Berchtesgaden. 

Regarding the third possibility, 
Himmler remarked that Hitler did 
not like to fly, but might do so in an 
emergency. 

On the second day of his visit to 
Berlin, Wolff reportedly saw Hitler 
in a bunker not far from the center 
of Berlin. Hitler seemed in low 
spirits, but not hopeless. 

The substance of what Hitler said 
to Wolff was, “We must fight on to 
gain time. In two more months the 





Traitor Pound Reported 
Captured Near Genoa 


LONDON, May 6 — Ezra Pound, 
one of eight U. S. citizens indicted 
by the U. S. Government for trea- 
son by broadcasting from Germany 
and Italy for the Nazis, has -been 
captured near Genoa, the BBC to- 
day quoted correspondents as re- 
porting. 

Pound, 57, was born in Idaho and 
attained fame between the two 
World Wars as a poet. He left 
America when he was 25 and be- 
came a great friend of Mussolini. 
Pound and eight other Americans 
were indicted on treason charges 








thing doing ud north.” 





by a Federal jury on July 26, 1943. (Continued on Page 2) 


—The German 19th Army, which 
Italy-tested veterans of the Tth 
Army drove from France’s Riviera 
beaches to the heart of southern 
Austria, surrendered uncondition- 
ally this afternoon. : 
With a flick of his pen, scowling 
Lt. Gen. Erich Brandenberger put 
into Allied hands forces holding 
much of the mountainous region 
where the Nazis once planned to 
make their final stand—the prov- 
inces of Vorarlberg, Tyrol and All- 
gaeu, and a portion of Salzburg 
province. The buffer of Germans 
remaining between the 5th and 7th 
Armies is thus erased, and the front 
is cleared before the American VI 
Army Corps, veterans of Italy’s 
griminest battles, portions of the 
French ist Army and Amer- 
ican Corps. 

The surrender took place this 
afternoon in a red-carpeted room 








of scenic Innsbruck’s Landrathaus.t 


4 


and Germany sat at a long con- 
ference table while, in the court- 
yard below, an infantry company 
and the 103rd Division band stood 
at attention. General Branden- 
berger, balding and wearing horn- 
rimmed glasses, signed first. Maj. 
Gen. Edward H. Brooks, VI Corps 
commander, followed. 

At 1800 hours tonight, all fight- 
ing is to cease. Although some of 
the territory covered by the cap- 
itulations was in the area surrend- 
ered by General Von Vietinghoff 
at Caserta, a remnant of the 19th 
Army had withdrawn into the ter- 
ritory and continued fighting. They 
said they were under the command 
of Field Marshal Kesselring, com- 
mander in chief in the west, and 
not led by Von Vietinghoff. 

Kesselring, who led the Wehr- 
macht in Italy until a few months 
ago, was informed of the forthcom<- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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3,000 Japs Killed 
As Counterattack 
Fails On Okinawa 


GUAM, May 6 — The heaviest 
Japanese counterattack of the Oki- 


Rites For Mussolini 


LISBON, May 6—Fewer than 
100 persons attended a requiem 
at the fashionable Church of the 
Martyrs here Saturday for Benito 
Mussolini, Reuter’s reported. 

Reuter’s said there were no 
official representation, but that 
several members of the German 











nawa battle was beaten back yester- é 

day with 3,000 enemy dead, Admiral moses ences. . Poe 
Chester W. Nimitz announced to- reteny minister an) 8 
day. stayed away. 

The Japs drove forward with)——— — 
tanks against thee 7th Division - ‘ 
the left center, after an intensive Ch M H 
artillery barrage. Their attack wasi|UMINESE May Mave 
coordinated with the attempt an- i 
nounced previously by Admiral Nim- A C f { i 5 
itz to land troops behind the Amer- ons I ul ion oon 
ican lines, an operation which was 
broken up quickly. 

Maj. Gen. John R. Hodge, com-| CHUNGKING, May 6—General- 
mander of the 24th Corps, said the|issimo Chiang Kai-shek laid down 
assault gave his doughboys “the/|a definite time limit for the inaug~ 
best day of Jap killing since the/| uration of a constitutional regime 
Okinawa campaign began.” in China in an address yesterday 

to the National Congress of the 

While the counteroffensive was Kuomintang, Reuter’s reported to- 
on, suicide planes increased the fury day. ’ 
of their blows at American invasion| fy formally asked that the 
shipping. Kuomintang Congress adopt his 

In Washington, the Navy De-|proposal that a national assembly 
partment reported that naval losseS | be convened on November 12, stress- 
at Okinawa total 20 light surface] ing the need for early establishment 
units, including at least five de-|of representative government as a 
stroyers, a destroyer-minesweeper | prerequisite of nationa] reconstruc- 
and a high-speed transport. tion. 

Naval casualties in the Okinawa| “If we cannot convene a national 
campaign come to 5,551, including|assembly we shall not be able to 
1,131 dead. The Guam-Tinian-Sai-|return the power to the entire 
pan campaigns together cost the|/ people,” he said. “Therefore we must 
Navy only about 30 killed. decide on a date for the convoca- 

More than 200 Super Fortresses|tion of the assembly, and see that 
yesterday struck another heavy|it meets on time to adopt a consti- 
blow at the bases for the suicide|tution.” 
planes on Kyushu, southernmost} Capitalist monopolies, Chiang 
said, would no longer be tolerated. 


Social equality would be established, 
exploitation eliminated and the ma- 


Japanese homeland island. 





BATTLE ON BORNEO 


Few Attend Lisbon [Nazi Peace Feelers 


MANILA, May 6 — Australian 


terial and cultural standards of the 


troops, fighting inside Tarakan city,| People raised. 


on tiny Tarakan Island, off the 


— - Borneo, were tage oe e s 
perate, Japanese opposition yester- |New Danish Cabinet 


announced today. Allied bombers 
and warships blasted a path for the 
Australians, who battled through 
the western part of the city, cap- 
turing a military barracks and 
water supply installations. 


Holds First Meeting 


LONDON, May 6—A new Danish 





Daladier, Reynaud 
Liberated In Alps 





cabinet, formed immediately upon 
the surrender of German armies in 
Denmark, met today, the Copen- 
hagen radio reported. 

The cabinet has not yet been for- 
mally instituted, the radio said, but 
its members include William Buhl, 
Socialist, as prime minister and 


SHAEF, May 6 — Nazi prison|Christmas Moeller, former presi- 
camps deep in the Alps have been| dent of the Danish Freedom Coun- 
overrun by Allied armies, and doz-|¢j] in London, as foreign minister. 


ens of persons prominent in pre- 
war days have been 
Reuter’s reported today. 


The radio said the new govern- 


liberated,| ment includes four Socialists, two 
Conservatives, 


two Liberals, one 


Those liberated include Edouard | Radical and two Communists. Other 
gy + arenes - Al-| ministers will represent various po- 
, sarraut, lormer French pre-| litical factions of the Danish free- 
miers; Generals Maurice Gustave] qom movement. 


French 1st Army Seizes 


To Allies Give Japs 
Chance To Protest 


WASHINGTON, May 6—The sur- 
render offer of Heinrich Himmler 
and the reported surrender senti- 
ment of Grand Admiral Karl] Doe- 
nitz were protested vehemently to- 
day by Japanese Foreign Minister 
Shigenoai Togo over the Tokyo ra- 
dio, Reuter’s reported. : 

Togo criticized the action of 
Himmler in suing for peace with 
Great Britain and the United 
States as a “flagrant violation of 
the tripartite pact.” He said the 
first broadcast of Doenitz after he 
became the Fuehrer “clearly indi- 
cated Germany is trying to con- 
clude peace with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can powers while continuing the 
fight against Soviet Russia.” 

Togo went on: “Such a change 
in German policy conflicts with the 
war aims of Japan, who is engaged 
in a bitter struggle with the United 
States and Britain, but maintains 
neutral relations with Russia. 
Should such a state of affairs in 
Germany be confirmed, Japan will 
reserve her freedom to deal with 
the tripartite pact and other po- 
litical agreements wth Germany 
from a new point of view.” 


Allies In Copenhagen 
Find Hostile Krauts 


COPENHAGEN, May 6—The first 
British troops arriving in this Dan- 
ish capital encountered hostile Ger- 
mans and a brief skirmish took 
place in the city hall square. 

Bloodshed was reported in other 
parts of the capital city as Danish 
Patriots sought to settle old scores 
with the Nazis. 

Some German warships in Copen- 
hagen harbor opened fire, and shells 
falling in several parts of the city 
killed and wounded dozens of per- 
sons. 

The Associated Press said British 
airborne troops were the first to 
arrive here. The troops flew in 18 
planes from Brussels, escorted by 
fighters. 

The Danish radio, according to 
Reuter’s, broadcast messages from 
Admiral Doenitz asking all German 
men and women to refrain from 
“any illegal fighting” in Werewolf 
terrorist organizations in the sur- 
rendered areas of the west. 


War's End Arriving 
Too Lafe For Crops 


SHAEF, May 6—Europe, battle- 
field for five and a half years, 
faces a food shortage which prob- 
ably will bring more acute hunger 
in the first winter of peace than 
in any winter of war, the Associ- 
ated Press said today. 

The war continued too far into 
the spring for Europe to feed her- 
self through the coming winter 
from her own crops. There is time 
pet for some planting, and this is 

ing done desperately—with men 
and women dragging plows in 
Many cases. 

The yield will be too small, how- 
ever, the AP said, with many 
farmlands still mined, all power- 
driven machinery gone, horses 
virtually vanished from the farms 
and eight to ten million displaced 
Europeans still in Germany alone. 
Manpower in Europe is being freed 
too late from battlefields and 
prison camps. 

Relief and rehabilitation officials 
at SHAEF regard it as unlikely that 











this year’s yield will be more than 
50 percent of normal. 





Gamelin and Maxime Weygand, for- 
a — er aad commander in 
chief; anco Poncet, French H 
ambassador to Rome at the out- F leeing Krauts Abandon 
zen of ™ mer .~ yfonae 71 000 Alli d p . 
, one o y’s last premiers 

before Benito Mussolini rose to ’ le risoners 
power. Bee ee 

From another camp, Polish Gen-| WITH THE U. S. 3RD ARMY, 
eral Bor was reported liberated,| May 6 (AP)—Twenty-one thousand 
along with six important British) Allied prisoners, including 4,100 
poe se and the son of the U. S.lairmen, were found in the woods 
wines Teal nadie tae ea: |ten miles south of Braunat, where 
owski, was the Polish career officer|tey had been abandoned by the 
who led resistance forces against}Germans who were marching them 
the Germans in Warsaw in a fu-|north into the redoubt area. 
a agg = 2 struggle. All were ravenously hifngry, and 
ant: John G. Winant, son of the| suffering from the effects of sev- 

—— to Britain, is a Fort-leral days in the woods without 
ress pilot who was shot down 1n|shelter. Their general physical con- 
1943. The liberated British officers dition was pronounced fair how- 
included Capt. Michael Alexander,/eyer On the other hand. the 
nephew of Field Marshal Sir Har-|starved, diseased Russians, Poles 
old R. L. G. Alexander, Supreme|and Czechs were in a pitiful state 
gn ra Mediterranean Thea-|and a large number of the bodies 
of Kine ae nepheW | of their companions who died after 

R » . the Germans fled were scattered 

euter’s said the Nazis had re- through the woods 

moved Kirt Schusschnigg, former , 
Austrian chancellor, and Leon 
Blum, former French premier, from 
one of the camps shortly before the 
Allies arrived. 


_ Infamous Last Words — 


- 





MILAN, May 6 — Mussolini's last 
H H confession, with its last-minute of- 
Son Of Kaiser Wilhelm fer to surrender, has just been re- 
vealed by Reuter’s correspondent, 
PARIS, May 6—The former Ger-| Cecil Sprigge, following an inter- 
man Crown Prince Wilhelm, son| view with the Cardinal of Milan. 
of the World War I Kaiser, has been Mussolini appeared before the 
ote by the French Ist Army,} cardinal] just before his fateful 
e Paris gga Said today. flight from the city dressed as an 
oo o = announced that| ordinary German soldier. 
re - _— ad captured Baron| “For me.” the cardinal announced, 
— ntin von Neurath, former] “Mussolini was just another sou) to 
ie Minister of State and for-| save. We talked for over an hour. 
ae ew to Great Britain,} Mussolini declared himself reacv to 
aron Hans George von Mack-| dissolve his army and retire nerson- 











ensen, former German Ambassador | ally with 3.000 men into Valet 
\ aletellina. 
to Italy. When I pointed out that this vould 


mean prolonged fighting, he said 
it would be only for a short time.” 

When the Cardinal expressed 
doubt as to whether even 3,000 
would follow him, Mussolini humbly 
conceded as much. The cardinal 
then said. “Mussolini, repent for 
your sins and prepare for sad days.” 

Asked if he considered Mussolini 
penitent. Snrigge quotes the cardi- 
nal as saying: “His was not a peni- 
tent’s condition. He was too dejected 
and far from relisious relief. It 
might have been possible to work 
on him. byt time wes lacking.” 

The cardinel, says Snriece. eave 
Musso¥ni his own life of Saint 
Benedict. 


\Berlin Fight Continued 
During Surrender Tall, 





even while Nazi generals talked 


MOSCOW, May 6—Soviet guns continued to batter Berlin 


surrender with Soviet Officer, 


according to a description of the Berlin capitulation published 


in “Izvestia. 


The newspaper published here the first detailed descript 
of events pertaining to the fall of the Nazi capital on May ote 


Russian troops. “At sunrise on May 1, at a sector under Colone] 


General Ohirkov, a German lieutenant colonel appeared with a 





huge white flag and asked if+ 


ey 











the Soviet command would re- 
ceive emissaries for surrender 
negotiations,” the paper said. 

“A short time later at a desig- 
nated spot, a Gernian general, also 
with a white flag, arrived, and was |- 
taken to General Chirkov’s head- 
quarters. 

“As the German general sat in 
the headquarters, our troops talked 
to the besieged enemy in their own 
manner. Our soldiers carried on 
conversations with guns, tommy 
guns, machine guns and grenades.” 

The paper said the battle raged 
through May 1 without letup. 

“We were surprised on May 2 
by the unusual quietness,” Izvestia’s 
correspondent wrote. “The rain 
was dripping down, and the sky 
was clouded. There was no noise— 
no deafening roar of guns, no ex- 
changes from machine guns or 
tommy guns. 

“The first officers that I met 


Dutch Are Too Sad 





‘For Liberation Fete 


_ 


WITH THE CANADIAN 1 
ARMY, May 6—Pretty flags an 
orange streamers flew proudly in 
Dutch villages and small towns 
today in celebration of the coun. 
try’s liberation. 

As a whole, howe-er, the 
ple of Holland were too sad. two 
weary for rejoicing. Their coun. 
try had been destroyed almost 
completely by the battles that 
preceded liberation. 

In the smashed streets of Arn. 
hem, hardly a civilian was seen 
as Canadian Army food trucks 
drove westward to deliver des. 
perately needed supplies to areas 
behind the former German lines, 








were being congratulated upon ‘vic- 


sector ended at 3 PM, that the 
Germans had laid down their arms 
and that our regiments were receiv- 
ing surrendering Germans.” 

The correspondent said he asked 
Nazi prisoners where Hitler was. 
They said he had committed sui- 
cide. They also said Goebbels had 
committed suicide. 

“At one plant, two generals hid 
with about 1,500 men and sent over 
their representative to find out the 
conditions of capitulation,” the cor- 
respondent wrote. “They were an- 
swered that if they had not sur- 
rendered by 5 PM, we would open 
fire on them. The generals didn’t 
wait for the first volley. They de- 
cided to surrender.” 

The Moscow radio later broad- 
cast reports from Berlin which said 
the center of the city—the area of 
Government buildings—was heavily 
damaged. Berlin’s famous military 
museum building was among the 
wrecked buildings. 

The Soviet radio said the Ger- 
mans are clearing the streets of 
debris, tearing down barricades and 
sweeping sidewalks under the di- 
rection of Sovigt officers. Civilians 
who fled the city are returning, and 
huge numbers of liberated prisoners 
may be seen. Red flags decorate 
Unter den Linden. 


General Staff HO. 
Of Nazis Unearthed 





tory.’ Soon I visited the headquar- 
ters of Colonel General Chervich- C tr | AC R 
enko, and he said operations in his en a @a y 


To Move Into Reich 


LONDON, May 6—A central Al- 
lied Control Commission for Ger- 
many, with an initial staff of 4,000 
persons, is-ready to move into the 
Reich, Reuter’s reported today. 

The commission, however, may 
not be able to move into Berlin as 
originally planned since the Naz 
capital is believed unable to house 
and provide sufficient offices im- 
mediately for AC personnel. 

Reuter’s said Leipzig and Mag- 
deburg are being considered as al- 
ternate AC seats. 

Allied Military Government au- 
thorities will control the Reich for 
three months following surrender 
while troops are being regrouped, 
Reuter’s said. Then the AC will 
take over. 

Reuter’s said one of the AC’s first 
jobs would be to return looted prop- 
erty carried into the Reich to right- 
ful owners. This property will in- 
clude thousands of cattle, rail equip- 
ment and art objects taken from 
Nazi-occupied nations. 

Reuter’s also said Field Marshal 
Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, Su- 
preme Allied Commander in the 
Mediterranean, may be named the 
British representative on the AC 
for Germany. General Eisenhower 
ews been appointed U. S. represen- 

ve. 














MOSCOW, May 6—Miles of wire 
and a huge battery of teleprinters, 
over which the German General 
Staff received and transmitted or- 


NAZI GENERALS 


(Continued from page 1) 
a 





ders to all parts of Europe, were 
found by Marshal Ivan Koniev’s Ng i I este om 
forces when they unearthed a se~| ang then I shall join the party 


cret underground headquarters at|/which approaches me first — it 


Zossen, ten miles south of Berlin,| makes no difference which.” 


Reuter’s reported today. 


General Wolff put in a word 


The Germans had built a whole| about the senselessness of further 
subterranean town completely in-| destruction in Italy, but Hitler did 


visible from the air. 


There the|not seem to react. By this time, 


actual work of the General Staff|troops of the 15th Army ws 4 
was done, though the headquarters|Were driving the Germans bac 


was nominally in Berlin. 


toward the Po. 


Some revealing sidelights on » 


When the Germans fled, a soli- German attitude toward Mussoli 


tary signal operator was left be- versations 
hind. His last incoming and out- a mph ey Oe Germal 
going messages gave a picture Of|Qne German said ne had recently 


Wehrmacht. 


the chaos which had overtaken the attended a review of & Blackshirt 
brigade with Mussolini. During thé 


“I have a message for Oslo,” one|inspection, three vehicles in 


incoming message said. 
we are not transmitting any more. 
Everyone has gone.” 


replied: “Excellent, as 


by attac 
It was answered: “I am Sorry, oo hit by 


The German commented, “Mus: 


this way and 

To one message inquiring about — ~— 4 glee 
the general situation, the operator| him The Petacci sisters really co” 
alwaySs.!tro] his movements and decisions 


aroun 


Everyone has run away, and I am mself, he woul 
sitting here with my tommy gun. ay Bae ad bw of a Blac 


with my morale at zero.” 


shirt. brigade and let himself 


“What is the feeling in Berlin?”| ;ineq in action. But under the 


was another inquiry. 


fluence of the women, he might, 


“They are thinking about s0ap/to take refuge in Switzerland: 


on the rope, and I have a noose 
ng my neck already,” was the 
reply. 
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Gift To Red Cross 


ROME, May 6—A gift of 26.581 


dollars has been presented t0 
Yugoslav Red Cros bv yugoslav 
e gift was 


The sample menu cited in the/ work units on Corsica. Th 
story “Prison Camp for Krauts,” 
vrinted in The Stars and Strives 
Sunday Supplement. is incorrect. 


presented by ist Lt. Philip Sepa 
vie to the Yugoslav Delegation ® 
Rome. 
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Army Needs 6,968,000 For Jap War 








Shift Of Service Troops 
Direct To Pacific Probable 





(The following is the complete text of the official War Department 
release On redeployment of troops after VE-Day.) 

WASHINGTON, May 6 (ANS)—As the end of the war in 
gurope approaches, public interest is turning to the problems 

olved in defeating Japan and the size of the Army required to 
ish this job. Yesterday, members of the War Department 
taff appeared before the House Military Affairs Com- 
discuss our plans in an executive session, fully and 
frankly. Information presented has appeared in the press in 

ial and garbled form. Therefore, as it is of the most intense 


inv 

accompl 
General S 
mittee to 


interest to every soldier and to 
our citizens generally, the fol- 
lowing statement is released. 
The War Department did not 
intend to delay any public state- 
ment in this matter until several 
pasic factors had been cleared 
with overseas commanders and 
the plan presented to the entire 
Congress by Admiral King and 
General Marshall. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, after con- 
sultation with General MacArthur 
and Admiral Nimitz, have made a 
preliminary estimate of troops and 
equipment needed to crush Japan 
in the shortest possible time and 
with the smallest cost in American 
lives. Similar calculations were 
made for forces provided by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

Their estimate of needs in Eu- 
rope and Africa were quite accur- 
ate, the last division to arrive in 
Europe having gone into action in 
April. 

8,300,000 IN ARMY 


Our Army is now 8,300,000 strong. 
Under an approved plan, we are 
now engaged in working toward 
an army strength of 6,968,000: a 
year from now. That will give us 
all the strength we believe we can 
deploy effectively against Japan 
and will also enable us to meet our 
occupation responsibilities in Eu- 
rope and to maintain the necessary 
training and supply force in the 
United States. 

Although we were able to hold to 
the plan we made for the war 
against Germany, development in 
war is a matter which cannot be 
mathematically predicted with ac- 
curacy. Our best judgment is that 
we can defeat Japan quickly and 
completely with an Army which a 
year from now will be 6,968,000. This 
figure is given to the American peo- 
ple with assurance that they shall be 
told later on of any changes the 
progress of the war makes possible 
or necessary. 

The Japanese ha~e a_ military 
force of more than 4,000,000 men 
and many millions more men can be 
utilized for service forces or for 
combat if need be. The numbers 
we can deploy in the Pacific with 
the limitation of shipping and base 
facilities, would not appear on the 
face of it sufficient to insure the 
preponderance which brings vic- 
ny swiftly and with low casual- 
les, 

But the Japanese forces are di- 
vided. Some are in home islands, 
some in China, some in Manchuria. 
They have remnants of garrisons in 
many parts of the Pacific and East 
ndies. Our control of sea and air 
makes it possible for us to keep 
these forces apart and choose the 
time and place of our attacks. We 
have the opportunity to strike with 
Werwhelming power as soon as we 
get our bases established and our 
armies deployed. 


HELP TO PACIFIC 
Tt is our aim, together with our 
Allies, to give those under General 
MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz all 
¢ help we can give them just as 
Poe aS we can move it into the 


We can meet only a part of our 
— of this Pacifie war from men 
= In this country. Many of the 
.h now in Europe must also go 

om Pacific to take their place 
~ de those who have driven the 
of anese back from the threshold 

Australia to the inner zone of 

eir own defenses. 
oe physically fit soldier in the 
~~ d States who has not yet 
on Overseas will be assigned to 
mainte duty when he completes his 
eamen tie or if he is performing an 
fine! Sdministrative or service 
blac ops 4S soon as he can be re- 

sys a returning veteran. The 
Nste partment has been makin 
tinge eee and successful effort 
all mine. Start of the war to get 
hayeualified men overseas. There 
tom for several months been no 
ty, ang uv sions left in this coun- 
Wan d few smaller tactical units 

M ¥ character, 

the ae our forces from Europe 
tangy, ccitic involves the greatest 
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Blakes Go To War; 
That Is, All But Pop 


BRADFORD, Pa., May 6 (ANS) 
—The Blake family have all gone 
to war — that is, all but Elmer 
Blake, the father. He served in 
World War I. 

Pfc. Wilbur, a son, has been in 
the Pacific for four years. An- 
other son, Pvt. William, is at 
Camp Blanding, Fla. Daughter 
Jane is a medical technician at 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. Now Mrs. 
Blake, who had been working in 
a war plant, has left for Ft. Des 
Moines, Iowa, for basic training 
in the WAC. 














ever been undertaken in war. The 
distances are tremendous. From 
Europe to Manila, by way of Pa- 
nama, it is 14,000 miles. From San 
Francisco to Manila it is 6,771 miles, 
and speed is essential. It is vitally 
important that we do not give the 
enemy time either to rest or reor- 
ganize his defenses. 

Consequently, many troops will 
go straight from Europe to the war 
against Japan. As many as can 
be taken through the United States 
without reducing our pressure on 
the enemy, will be brought through 
this country and given furloughs 
en route. Some must be given re- 
training after their furloughs, for 
fighting the Japanese is different 
from fighting the Germans. 


VARIETY OF JOBS 

The need is-particularly great for 
service troops to build communica- 
tions, harbors, bases and airfields 
essential to sharply expanded com- 
bat operation. Many of the service 
troops will have to go direct to the 
Pacific to prepare the way for full 
application of our ground and air 
strength. 

More than half of the men to go 

to the Pacific will go by way of the 
United States. The proportion will 
be substantially lower than _ this 
among service units attached.to air 
and ground operations and higher 
among combat units. The great 
bulk of combat units will be staged 
through the United States. 
Still others of the troops now in 
Europe will have to remain there 
for occupation duty to make cer- 
tain that the menace cf Nazi ag- 
gression is permanently eradicated 
and that the seeds of a new war do 
not take root even before this one 
is ended. The number assigned to 
this duty and the length of time 
they will be needed will depend 
on the situation in Europe and the 
nature of our international com- 
mitments. For a considerable pe- 
riod of time, the actual number of 
our soldiers in Europe will exceed 
the requirements due to limitations 
in shipping. 

We are mindful of the desire in 
the heart of every soldier and every 
citizen to have as many of our sol- 
diers as can be spared without dim- 
inishing the force of our blows 
against Japan return to civilian life 
as soon as possible. The War De- 
partment fully shares this desire. 
The Department strongly urged 
Congress to provide in the War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 
944, that no one should be re- 
tained in the Armed Forces after 
he was no longer needed for the 
prosecution of the war. This re- 
quirement is now a law of the Jand 
and the War Department will livey 
up to it-in every respect. 


DROP 1,300,000 
Reduction in the size of the Army 
from 8,200,000 to 6,968,000 represents 
a drop of a little over 1,300,000 in 
total strength. This will not be 
sufficient to permit early discharge 
of all men we consider should be 
returned to civil life as a result of 
their extended overseas and com- 
bat service. 
Consequently, it is planned to 
hold Selective Service calls after 
VE-Day at a level above that neces- 
sary to replace men lost through 
battle and normal attrition, and 
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Portation problem that has 


thus make it possible to release 


more men with a record of long 
and arduous service. This proced- 
ure of releasing the maximum num- 
ber of veterans and their return to 
civil life will permit calls into serv- 
ice of those-men who have hereto- 
fore been deferred for one reason 
or another. 

We will, at the same time, con- 
tinue to release men because of 
sickness, wounds, age and such 
other factors which prevent their 
effective use in service. In the last 
12 months, discharges from all 
these causes totalled about 450,000 
and it is expected that discharges 
of this ‘kind, in addition to those 
made of men with extended over- 
seas and combat service, will result 
in the release from the Army dur- 
ing the next year of about 2,000,000 
men. 

With the exception of men to be 
released for specific disabilities, 
those who will leave the Army in 
the next year will be selected from 
all parts of the world—the Pacific 
as well as in Europe—on the basis 
of impartial standards recom- 
mended by enlisted men themselves. 


EXIT OVERSEAS VETS 


The whole aim of the system that 
has been developed is to insure that 
those men who have been overseas 
the longest and have fought the 
hardest and those who have chil- 
dren, get first consideration in de- 
mobilization. That is the way our 
soldiers believe it should be and 
that is the way it will be, subject 
only to the continuing necessity of 
keeping in the service until ade- 
quate replacements can be found 
for those men needed to defeat 
Japan. 

A preliminary survey made by 
the War Department on the basis 
of one-sixth demobilization of the 
Army, indicates that all but two 
percent of the men to be released 
will be men who have served over- 
seas, and that these two percent 
will be fathers who have been in 
the Army a long time. 

About half of the 1,300,000 men 
who will be eligible for release from 
the Army due to long and arduous 
service are now in Europe and 
about one-third are in the Pacific. 
Most of the others are now in this 
country having been returned un- 
der rotation after serving full tours 
of duty overseas. 

How soon men to be demobilized 
can be brought home will depend 
on availability of shipping and air 
transport after requirements of the 
war against Japan are met. 
Transportation of those eligible for 
discharge must be considered in 
connection with the whole transpor- 
tation situation. In the last war it 
took a year to bring back the 2,000,- 
000 men in the AEF, with no prob- 
lem to meet in the Pacific. Save 
for a small force in Siberia today, 
we have the problem of moving out 
of Europe almost double that 
force, a large number of whom must 
be transported over 14,000 miles of 
—— to the far reaches of the Pa- 
cific. 


WESTWARD HO! 


We must transport to the Pacific 
vast stores of equipment and sup- 
plies, both from the continental 
United States and from Europe, so 
that. our forthcoming operations 
may be carried out in accordance 
with our standard practice of using 
ammunition, air power and ma- 
terial to the utmost to save the 
lives. of soldiers who fight Japan 
and to insure that they will have 
all the superiority in firepower and 
equipment we can provide. This 
will impose a heavy strain on ship- 
ping. The supply lines to the Ori- 
ent are so long that it takes three 
cargo ships to do the work that 
one was able to do in supplying our 
troops in Europe. 

We have about 70 combat divi- 
sions in Europe at the present time, 
exclusive of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of combat troops assigned to 
corps and armies, and the huge 
force of supply and service troops. 
It takes 15 Liberty ships to move 
the equipment of a single armored 
division. It takes 75 trains to move 
it to a port. That gives you some 
idea of the transportation problem 
we are up against. 

First priority must be givén to 
troops and equipment going to the 
Pacific if we are to win that war 
in the shortest time and with the 
smallest cost in casualties. Other- 
wise me must slow down the pace 
of our offensives and run the risk 
that the enemy will have an oppor- 
tunity to reorganize. We will not 
ask any American soldier to lay 
down his life in order that another 
American soldier may return home 
a few days sooner. 

However, it is not the intention 
of the War Department to push de- 
mobilization to one side. During 
the many months it will take to 
transfer our main strength from 
Europe to the Pacific, demobiliza- 

















Most Baffling News 
Story Of The Week 


(The following news story was 
received at The Stars and Stripes 
news desk as it appears, without 
further explanation or details.) 

WASHINGTON, May 6 (ANS) 
—President Truman left the 
White House for his living quar- 
ters across the street in Blair 
House at 4:30 PM, EWT. As he 
left his office with aides and 
secret service men he smilingly 
announced to reporters that he 
was not counting on coming back 
to the White House right away. 








be necessarily secondary in. terms 
of urgency. 

We will do everything that can 
be done, consistent with the effec- 
tive prosecution of the Japanese 
war, to see that men eligible for 
discharge do get back home in the 
shortest possible time. 

Every ship that can be pressed 
into service from any quarter will 
be used. Arrangements have al- 
ready been completed for 
soldiers with long European service 
to be returned in converted cargo 
and grain ships. It is estimated 
that nearly a half million men can 
be brought home in such ships by 
the end of the year. Regular pas- 
senger ships and troop transports, 
including the famed British “Queen 
Elizabeth,” “Queen Mary” and 
“Aquitania” will also be operating 
on a gigantic shuttle system. 

There will be 800 transport 
planes assigned to this task. Fifty 
thousand men a month will be 
brought back to this country by 
air. To the maximum possible ex- 
tent, these planes will bring men 
from combat troops in the very 
heart of. Germany—men with the 
longest periods of combat service 
and the most remote from ports. 
This process will begin promptly 
after Germany is defeated. 

It is our expectation that by ship 
and plane we shall be able to bring 
home from Europe all the men to 
rd discharged in about a year’s 

me. 


ALL GIs CONSIDERED 


Equal attention is being given to 
the problem of bringing veteran 
troops back from the Pacific at the 
same time that mass movement of 
additional forces into that theater 
is under way. The War Depart- 
ment is now shipping to the Pacific 
every replacement for whom ship- 
ping space can be found. By this 
means a surplus of replacements is 
being built up there so that men of 
long service can be sent home. Na- 
val ships are being used wherever 
possible, to assist in the return of 
men from this theater. Unfortu- 
nately, while fighting goes on the 
rate of return of men from the Ja- 
panese war will be governed by the 
extent to which we can bring in 
troops above actual battle replace- 
ment needs. No man can be re- 
leased until another man is avail- 
able to take his place. 

The main facts of redeployment 
as far as it concerns manpower are 
that: 

(1) We believe that a program 
which gives us an army of 6,968,000 
twelve months from now will pro- 
vide an adequate force to defeat 
Japan. 

(2) About 2,000,000 men will be 
returned to civilian life during the 
next 12 months. 

(3) About two-thirds of combat 
units wit? come through the United 
States and have furloughs. 

(4) The larger proportion of 
service troops urgently needed in 
the Pacific will go there directly. 
(5) Transportation shortages, 
even with the 800 transport planes 
being used, will not get the last of 
the men who are to be discharged 
back to the United States before 12 
months. 

The facts concerning the results 
of redeployment upon war produc- 
tion in this country will be made 
public in an early press conference. 
The problems involved in trans- 





GI Man Of Year Killed 
In Action, WD Diséloses 


LAPORTE, Ind., May 6 (ANS)— 
The soldier who was chosen by the 
Paris. edition of the Army newspa- 
per, The Stars and Stripes, as “GI 
Man of the Year” for 1944, has been 
killed in action, Mrs. Ella Harness 
said today. The War Department 
notified her that her son, Sgt. John 
Parks, was killed in Luxembourg 
on December 23. 
Parks’ picture, taken by Army 
Signal Corps, appeared in The 








tion will proceed at the same time 
as redeployment, although it will 


¢ 


Stars and Stripes the day before 
his death. 


ferring our strength to the Pacific 
and bringing home those men who 
are no longer needed, are more 
complicated than any we have ex- 
perienced before. We cannot ex 
every phase of our plans to work to 
perfection. We count heavily upon 
the American people to continue to 
meet with courage and understand- 
ing the tests that lie ahead, as they 
have worked, prayed and suffered 
for the great victories in Europe. 

For some, the end of the war in 
Europe will mean a joyous reunion, 
but for many more it will mean a 
new period of sacrifice and anxiety. 
None of us can afford to relax our 
efforts until that anxiety is termi- 
nated for every American at home 
and abroad. 

Our great mission today is to 
mass against our enemy in the Pa- 
cific the largest force that can be 
effectively employed with every re- 
source and power we can put at 
its disposal. That process has al- 
ready begun. It will not stop until 
we rid the world permanently of 
this menace. 


Settle Coal Dispute, 
Negotiators Urged 


WASHINGTON, May 6 (ANS)— 
Solid Fuels Adr inistrator Harold 
L. Ickes today sent identical tele- 
grams to both operators and mine 
union representatives of anthra- 
cite coal companies, pleading with 
them to continue their efforts to 
reach an agreement over their wage 
dispute. 

The dispute is the result of the 
miners’ request for one dollar and 
fifty cents underground travel pay 
per day. 

“To avert further loss of anthra- 
cite production,” Ickes asked miners 
and operators to reach a wage 
agreement that “may serve as an 
instrument for an early restoraticn 
of pessession of the mines to the 
private owners.” 

As a result of the strikes through- 
out the soft coal districts, Ickes 
was compelled to seize 33 more 
striking bituminous mines over the 
weekend. That brings to a total of 
272 the number of soft coal prop- 
erties under U. S. Government su- 
pervision. Under authorization from 
President Truman, he also has 
taken possession of 363 anthracite 
companies in Pennsylvania. 


Shipbuilding Funds 
Slashed By 4 Billion 


WASHINGTON, May 6—By vot- 
ing a cut of more than four billion 
dollars in the nation’s shipbuilding 
program, the House of Represen- 
tatives took its first step over the 
weeke :d at reduction in war spend- 
ing, Army News Service reported. 
The total trim was 4,265,000,000 
dollars, cut from a bill authorizing 
the Maritim » Commission to enter 
into contracts in connection with 
its construction program. 

Calling the measure “a historic 
bill,” Rep. Clarence Cannon (D., 
Mo.), chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, said that 
it marked “the end of the most 
savage and destructive war in his- 
tory,” but cautioned the House that 
the end of war in Europe “will not 
mean that all war appropriations 
can be halved immediately.” 











TWO MILLION. 


(Continued from page 1) 
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ported that about half of the troops 
eligible for release are now in the 
European Theater of operations, 
and about one-third in the Pacific. 
The remainder have already re- 
turned to the United States after 
duty overseas. 

Cargo and grain ships will be 
converted into troop transports to 
carry home an estimated half mil- 
lion men by the end of this year. 
Such regular passenger ships and 
troop transports as the British 
liners “Queen Elizabeth,” “Queen 
Mary” and “Aquitania” will also be 
operated on a gigantic shuttle sys- 
tem. 

Eight hundred transport planes 
will also be assigned to this task, 
and 50,000 men monthly will be 
returned to the United States by 
air. 
At the same time the War De- 
partment announced that it in- 
tended to move overseas every phy- 
sically fit soldier who had not yet 
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TEEN AGE TRAINING 


-Dear Editor: 

I have been reading various ar- 
ticles on the question of conscript 
military training for boys when 
they graduate from high school 
(before they go to college) or when 
thev are 18 years of age. 

There seems to be a lot of 
“pro’s” and “con’s” to the ques- 
tion; and in my opinion, the 
“pro's” seem to have the large 
majority of the vote. As for my 
feelings, I think it would be the 
best thing that has happened to 
the American people in a long 
time, and when I have boys of 
my own, I certainly would want 
them to have the benefits of this 
training because I know that it 
would make them better citizens 
and students. 

Anyway, it certainly couldn't do 
them any harm. Here is why: 

It would teach them—self dis- 
cipline, responsibility, self reliance. 
amiability, clean and _ healthful 
living, respect for alien faiths, be- 
liefs, customs, convictions, consid- 
eration for others, appreciation of 
freedom and _  non-regimentation 
and team work. 

It would give them a chance to 
Jearn a trade, physical fitness, a 
chance to “grow up” (mentally). 
a broader outlook, above all in- 
dependency (get them away from 
mother’s apron strings). 

All these arguments plus the 
facts that illiteracy will be par- 
tially wiped out and that the 
United States will have a large re- 
serve Army and Navy of men 
trained in the fundamentals of 
the Army and Navy give the 
“pro’s” an overwhelming victory 
over the “con’s.” 

The fundamental of the Army 
and Navy in my estimation never 
change. They are also the basic 
points which a soldier or sailor, 
once havine had them, never for- 
gets. I refer, of course. to the 
ability to take orders and to dis- 








cipline. If a recruit knew these 
things, the training period could 
be cut to one-third, if not one- 
fourth of its regular time. 

This is just my small contri- 
bution to this all important ques- 
tion of conscript military training. 
—Pfc. Walter T. Studt, MT, Inf. 





LESS TALK 
Dear Editor: 

In regard to Sgt. Jack Arnold's 
(Ordnance) article, “Less Air” 
which appeared in Mail Call of 
April 10th. 

We are combat Infantrymen with 
a lot of time spent on the front 
lines. We have brothers and rela- 
tives who are serving on combat 
air crews. Some have never come 
back from missions. 

Where the ---- does a sergeant 
from Ordnance get off talking about 
the Air Corps like that? If he has 
ever been on the front lines, he 
wouldn’t talk like that. 

—Pfc. Robert L. Smith, Inf. 


. . . No doubt Sgt. Jack Arnold, 
Ord., is and has always been miles 
behind the lines. If not, he would 
not have said in his letter of April 
10th “Less Air.” 

As for us doughboys, give us 
“More Air.” Every time we look up 
and see a bomber or a fighter in the 
air, we know our job will be easier 
when we reach the targets which 
were bombed. 

To sum it all up, “More Air” 
means “More Morale” for us dough- 
boys. 

—Pfc. Eugene Garner, Inf. 


ACTIVITIES 
Dear Editor: 

Wish to add my appreciation to 
others already published for the 
recent, and I hope continued, in- 
crease in information concerning 
the activities of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

—T-Sgt. G. N. Dodge Jr., AFSC. 











STAGE 
ENSA presents Italian Revusical: 
“Musical Moments” with Albert Sem- 
prini, celebrated pianist; "The Rizza 
Swing Trio,” with Lydia Linder. ENSA 
Argentina Theater, Largo Argentina. 
Matinee Wednesday and Friday at 2:30 
PM. Each evening at 8:30 PM. 
SCREEN 
ARC movie house—Barberini, Piazza 
Barberini, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00 and 9:00 PM. 
*So’s Your Uncle,” Donald Woods, Elsie 
Knot. Wednesday and Thursday: "He's 
My Guy.” Irene Hervey. 


Tickets for British soldiers may be 
obtained at the information desk, 
Alexander Club, Via Venti Settembre. 


ENSA Supercinema — Via Nazionale 
and Via Agostino Depretis. Continuous 
from 11:00 AM. Last show at 7:15 PM. 
"Mutiny On The Bounty,” Clark Gable, 
Charles Laughton, Franchot Tone. 
Through Wednesday Thursday through 
Saturday: "White Cliffs Of Dover,” 
with Irene Dunne, Alan Marshall. 

Corso Cinema, ARC Corso Club, Via 
Corso Umberto. For American EM 
3:00 and 8:00 PM. "Three Is A Family.” 


Marg Reynolds, at 3:00 and 8:00 PM. 3 


7:00 PM—AES broadcast, with Army 
Rest Center band. 
OPERA 

Royal Opera House, 5:30 PM. GIs apply 
for tickets at Allied Box Office. Seats 
available two days in advance, or until 
1:00 PM performance day. Tax free 
seats, top price: 3.60 for Opera; 1.35 
for Ballet 

RESTAURANTS 

GI restaurants open 10:30 AM to 1:30 
PM; 5:00 PM to 8:00 PM. Beat the black 
market—eat at “home.” 

Ristorante Roma. 35, Piazza Poll. 


Ristorante San Carlo, 120, Corso Um- 


berto. 

Ristorante Castaidi. for GIs on day 
leave, 15, Via Nazareno. 

Ristorante Sora Rosa, Via Muratte 78 

The New Parma for EM, near Eliseo 
Theater. 

Ristorante Amadeo, Via Fabio Mas- 
simo, 17. 

For Air Forces and EM personnel, 
Ristorante Grotta Azzurra, Via Na- 
zionale 251A, near Piazza Esedra. 

The "Fagiano” restaurant for Ameri- 
fan officers, nurses in Rome. Piazza 
Colonna. 363. Luncheon, 11:30-2:00 PM, 
Cocktails, Dancing, 4:00 to 6:00 PM: 
Dinner, 6:00 to 9:15 PM. Bar open 11:00 
AM to 10:00 PM. 

Nirvanetta Club. Tea from 4:00 to 
6:00 PM. Dancing in the Courtyard 
from 8:00 to 11:00 PM. 

CLUBS 

“Corso Club,” ARO EM Club, Corso 

Wmberto at Via Condotti, 


When In Rome 


ee Today — 





8:30 AM — Snack bar opens. Open 
until 11:00 AM, 1:00-5:00, 6:30-9:00 PM 
Baths open for use. Showers and tubs 
Showers close at 8°30 PM. Barber shop, 
shines 

8:30-9.00 AM—Tour of Rome. 

2:00 PM—Tour of Rome. Leave Corso 
Cinema. See Miss Lennihan for sched- 
ules : 

MONDAY 

7:30 PM—Horce Racing, Game “toom, 
Circus. 

7:30 PM—Recorded concert—request 
your favorites, St. Cecilia’s lounge— 
Palace. 

8:00 PM — Palm Reading, Library, 
Palace. 

8:15 PM—Juliana Panizza and her 
magic violin, Archibald Lounge, Palace. 
TUESDAY 
3:30 PM — Ping Pong Tournament, 

Game Room, Circus. 

7:30 PM—Card Party, Green Room, 
Palace. 

8:00 PM—All Girl Orchestra, Archi- 
bald Lounge, Palace. 

ARC Officers’ Club—Hotel Barberini. 
Piazza Barberini. 

Circolo I) Ritrovo, Italiam-Allied club 
for all ranks, all nationalities. Open 
to 7 PM daily, except Sunday. Palazzo 
De! Drago Via Quattro Fontane, 20. 

NIGHT CLUBS 

(For GIs Only.) Floor Shows, Bar, 
Dancing. Open nightly. Bring your 
own lady. 

Times subject to change without 
notice. 

“Rainbow Gardens,” 77 Via Nazion- 
ale, (opposite old Canada Club), for 
American sergeants and tady guests. 
Floor show: 6:30 and 8:30 PM. Open 
4:00-10°00 PM weekdays: 2:00 to 7:00 
PM Sundays 

“Florida Club,” AAF club for all GIs. 
Couples only. Air conditioned, com- 
fortable. Largo Tritone, on Via FP. 
Crispi. near Stars and Stripes. 4:00- 
10:00 PM daily; Sunday, 2:00-7:00 PM. 

"Swing Club,” Via Vittorio Colonna, 
32. Open 4:00-10:00; Gundays, 2:00 to 
7:00@PM. Across Ponte Cavour. 

"Tavern Club,” Via Porta Pinciana, 
16-B. Open 6:00-9:00 PM; Sundays, 
2:00 to 700 PM. Top of Via Veneto, 
turn teft. 

"Melody Club,” Via San Stefano Dei 
Casso, 16. Near Piazza Venezia. Open 
4:00-10:00 PM: Sundays, 2:00-7:00 PM. 

"The Galleria Club,” opposite Piazza 
Colonna. For couples only. Near Corso 
Club. 

(For Officers Only.) Floor Shows, 
Bar. Dancing. Open from 4:00 to 10:00 
PM nightly. Bring your own lady. 

Apollo Club, Via Nazionale, near El- 
iseo Theater 

Rupae Tarpae, “Broadway Bill's,” 





Via Veneto, near ARC OC, Piazza Bar- 
berini, Allied officers. 


MILAN—Teatro La Scala, proud 
and majestic queen of Italian op- 
era houses, is today a mere ghost 
of its former greatness. 

The last opera to be held in this 
world-famous theater, where nearly 
every opera star and conductor 
who ever gained fame has per- 
formed, was Verdi's “La Traviata” 
on April 30, 1943: A few months 
later it was destroyed in an Allied 
bombing. All leading opera and 
concerts since have taken place in 
Milan’s second largest theater, the 
Lirico. 

Shortly after the bombing, the 
theater was stripped of all its col- 
orful plush furnishings and the 
building now looks more like the 
Colisseum than a theater where 
royalty and the aristocracy once 
listened to the music of the mas- 
ters. 

La Scala’s eight semi-circular 
tiers are now like tunnels. They are 
dark and dank, and the boxes are 
like cells. Spiders are the only oc- 
cupants. The grandeur is gone. 


Maestro Speaks... 


Viewing the once beautiful stage 
from the damaged royal box on 
the second tier, Signor Umberto 
Berrettoni, English-speaking maes- 
tro of the Lirico and secretary of 
La Scala, pointed through a my- 
riad of iron supports to the spot 
where Arturo Toscanini once di- 
rected. He also pointed out a large 
sign hanging over the outside bal- 
cony which said: "Vogliamo Tos- 


canini.” Translated this means:} 


“We want Toscanini.” 

“The Germans did not protest 
against this sign,” Signor Berret- 
toni said. 

Workmen are engaged in rebuild- 
ing the theater, but it will be a 
long time before prima donnas will 
again warble arias here. An entire 
new roof has been built, and a new 
floor is nearing completion. 

On the paltrona, near the main 
entrance—which has been nailed 
shut since the bombing—are four 
dust -covered statues of Italy’s 
foremost musical masters: Giuseppe 
Verdi, Vincenzo Bellini, Jiocchino 
Rossini and Gaetano Donizetti. 


Manuscripts Safe. . . 


All of the priceless original musi- 
cal scores and relics of these fa- 
mous composers, however, have 
been moved from the theater mu- 
seum on the third tier to a mu- 
seum on the outskirts of Milan. 
The immense barroom has been 
spared damage, but the furnishings 
have been removed from here also, 
so now it has a very eerie appear- 
ance with only small streaks of 
light finding their way into the 
room between the boarded win- 
dows. 

Signor Berrettoni asked whether 
the San Carlo in Naples and the 
Royal Opera in Rome were dam- 
aged. When told that these two 
fine opera houses were in use, he 
looked across ‘Piazza Della Scala 
to the building where the Allied 
Military Government is situated, 
and said that he, too, hoped to get 
permission to schedule an opera 
for the Allies at the Lirico. 

Suddenly becoming sentimental, 
the slight, bushy-haired maestro 
gazed at the shell of La Scala and 
Said: “Listen, there is music there 
now. But it is a new kind of music. 
It is a music that will soon re- 
sound throughout all of Italy. It 


as they rebuild what was once 
beautiful and cherished.” 


—Cpl. BOB LEE 


Brownout To Be Lifted 
Soon After Nazi Defeat 


WASHINGTON, May 6 (ANS)— 
The War Production Board today 
apnounced that the brownout will 
be lifted immediately after formal 
announcement by President Tru- 
man that the war in Europe is over. 

With revocation of the order, 
Chairman J. A. Krug said, restric- 
tions on the use of electric power 
for advertising, promotional, deco- 
rative, ornamental and sign light- 
ing will be eliminated all over the 
country. 


A Boomerang 
HAYWARD, Calif., May 6 (ANS) 
—City Attorney .C. W. White, 
charged with overtime parking, en- 
joyed a laugh at his own expense. 





It was White who wrote the over- 
time parking ordinance. 
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“It sez here, ‘Beware of the dog!’” 
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Vets Returned To Campus 


NEW YORK, May 6 — Batile- 


Lack Old ’ Joe College’ Spirit 


By Sgt. HEKB MITGANG 
Staff Correspondent 


tested veterans returning to school | lege. 


scorn the “Joe College” spirit of 


peacetime years. 


and school officials alike. 

On the whole, 
the GI Bill of Rights is working 
out very well, with many former 
soldiers taking advantage of the 


liberal provisions 


There are a few rehabilitation 


snags, however, 


note, which probably will soon be 


straightened out. 


One of the biggest obstacles in 
handling veterans is the reluctance 
of the Veterans’ Administration to 
release medical histories, Wendell 
W. Wright, director of the Office 
of Veterans’ Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, pointed out. 

“Veterans often volunteer infor- 
mation about themselves,” Wright 
said, “but it cannot be considered 
authentic. For example, one boy/jother male students 
parachute jump/the 1941-42 period. This averag 
caused his nervousness, and it/is expected to increase for the ne 


insisted that a 


of the measure. 


turned out to be incipient epilepsy.|three years. 


Another boy, who claimed an asth- 
matic condition, turned out to be 
a dementia praecox case.” 


WAITING FOR DOUGH 


Another difficulty encountered 
by veterans at Indiana is the finan- 
cial strain before the arrival of 


benefit checks. 


recommended that universities set 
up loan funds to help vets over the 


hump. 


It was suggested that the former 
soldiers carry a minimum scholas- 
tic load during their first semester 
back in college, and that physical 
examinations be required of all vet- 
is the music of the workmen’s tools| . 





erans entering or returning to col 


Regarding the old college razzle- 
So say educators /|dazzle, it was found that veterans 
regard most fraternity customs in 
scnooling under |fantile and naive. Those in pri 
vate houses and university dormi 
tories, on the other hand, are more 
satisfied with their 


JUST REGULARS 
Many of the veterans object t 
some educators | segregation, and want to fit int 
the school system without undué 
attention. These men are usual 
the vets who really have seen ac 
tion. But, of course, there are 
usual number of phoneys, the one 
who call attention to the vetera 
as a group, who tend to segregate 
themselves—and who, in the ma 
jority of cases, really have not 
much combat experience. 

The average age of returned vet 
erans is 23, compared with 20 fog 


surrounding 


enrolled i 


The veterans usually are ve 
Shaky about their ability to # 
back in the study habit. Some ¢ 
them feel they are at a great d 
advantage, matched against 

student fresh out of high school. 

But the facts actually show th 
there is little basis for the veter 
Educators have|ans’ fears, and that the broaden 
gained from world travel and 0 
experiences, pleasant or otherwisé 
aids the discharged soldier in 
school curriculum. 

During the third semester at In 
diana last year, veterans had « fit 
percent higher average than 
general university students. 





They Say... 





BOB HOPE, describing B-29 raids 


on Tokyo: 


“It’s gotten so rough recently that 
Madame Butterfly has been try- 
ing for a month to turn back into 
a cocoon. They haven’t hit the 
palace yet, but they’ve come so 
close that on a clear day you can 
*see Hirohito whetting up his hara- 


kiri sword.” 


BRIG. GEN. RUSSELL E. RAN- 
DALL, CG of a 14th AF fighter 
wing, on war in China: 

“Our objective is to make it plain 
that we are fighting to free China 


from Japanese 
China may be 


her own destiny.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT on movie studio 
bulletin board, reported by Grace 


Moore: 


“Executives wishing to take ad- 
vantage of stenographers in the 
pool please report to Building A 


ers and peopl 


begin with.” 


peace as the world 
SIGN CARRIED .2y man walt 
along Hollywood Boulevard: 


“Coats to match the pants ad 
to match the coat you 


EDGAR SNOW, author, on ® 
sian foreign policy: ; 
“No one who has lived in Russ 
during this war 
Price the nation 
survival can doubt the 


rnment lei 
desire of both Gove’ thes 


can arrans 


and seen 
has paid f 


<CENE of “Cat 
control, so that|LINE IN LOVE SCENE 0 


free to work out 


pretty smile.” 





and show their need.” ago.” 


sel,” new Broadway musica’: 


“T’d swim through 
mouth closed, just 


beer with 2 
to see ¥° 


ILYA EHRENBORG, Soviet jou 
nalist, on Germans: 
“I once knew a £0 
I lost track of hi 


ood Germa® 
m many y 
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Story Of Surrender Reads Like Nove 








AFHQ, May 6—The story behind 
the story of the German surrender 
in Italy and western Austria sounds 
like a thriller by E. Phillips Oppen- 
neim or Eric Ambler. The over- 
whelming difference is that this 
story was terrifyingly real, since 
thousands upon thousands of Allied’ 
lives were at stake and since the 
collapse of German resistance on 
al] fronts might be-hastened if the 
surrender went through. 

The story behind the story began 
late in February of this year. At 
that time the first tentative feelers 
reached Allied agents in Switzer- 
land. They appeared to stem from 
highly-placed Nazi commanders and 
diplomats. The reports suggested 
that some German generals were 
convinced that further opposition 
to the Allies in Italy—still in the 
hills below Bologna and the Po 
Valley—would be futile. 

Officials at AFHQ felt that ru- 
mors of a German willingness to 
discuss surrender were inevitable at 
a time when the Nazis were being 
beaten on all fronts, and they 
doubted the authenticity of the 
reports. AFHQ took the position 
that if the Germans meant busi- 
ness, they could find a way to make 
official contact. 


WARY 

Nevertheless, AFHQ watched and 
listened carefully. Possibly the 
feelers indicated disintegration 
within the Nazi party. The Allied 
Governments were informed of the 


rumors that German officials in| bert 


north Italy seemed to be thinking 
of ending resistance in this Theater. 

The first concrete evidence of 
serious intentions began to develop 
on March 2 when Allied agents in 
Switzerland were informed that two 
German officers had arrived at the 
Swiss frontier to seek a channel of 
communications with Allied lead- 
ers. One, a colonel, said that, sub- 
ject to confirmation on March 6, 
he would return on March 8 with 
credentials and definite proposals 
after consultation at Fasano, Italy, 
headquarters of SS General Karl 
Wolff, SS boss in northern Italy. 

To prove that he could really pro- 
duce, the colonel was requested to 
secure the immediate release of cer- 
tain Italian Patriots held by the 
Germans. The Patriots were re- 
leased. 

On March 8, General Wolff and 
two other German officers arrived 
at the same Swiss border town 
where the earlier talks had taken 
place. Allied agents told AFHQ 
that the Germans were ready to 
a talking about possible surren- 
er. 

Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, notified the Allied Govern- 
ments that if further talks between 
Wolff and Allied agents seemed on 
the level, he would send two senior 
staff officers to Switzerland to 
make contact with the Germens. 
Satisfied that the Germans were in 
earnest, the field marshal sent as 
his representatives Maj. Gen. L. L. 
Lemnitzer (U. S.), deputy chief of 
Staff, AFHQ, and Maj. Gen. T. S. 
Airey (British), assistant chief of 
Staff, G2, AFHQ. 


OUR MAN 


General Lemnitzer, whose home 
fs in Washington, D. C., accompan- 
fed General Mark W. Clark in the 
famous submarine expedition to 
North Africa before the Allied land- 
ings in November, 1942. He also 
helped conduct the armistice ne- 
gotiations that took Italy out. of 
the war on Sept. 8, 1943. He played 
& vital role in the beginning and 
end of the Mediterranean cam- 
Palgn. General Airey has served 
with Field Marshal Alexander since 
the days before El Alamein. 

Alexander, who kept the Allied 
Chiefs of Staffs in Washington and 
London in touch with all develop- 
ments—the Soviet Government was 
informed through the Allied Mili- 
tary Missions in Moscow—gave the 
following specific instructions to his 
emissaries: 

1. They were to determine. the 
tnenticity of the German over- 

res: 


2. They were to find out if the 
overtures could be developed into 
Teanite steps to end the war in 

3. They were under no circum- 
stances to conduct negotiations but 
Were to instruct the Germans that 
if they wanted to surrender, they 
must come to AFHQ in Caserta to 
accept unconditional surrender; 
aX. They were to arrange with the 
7ermans for the establishment of: 
communications between Caserta 
Tag German headquarters in north 
PM nas | were to make it clear 
ne Germans that discussions 
wt AF HO would deal with the 
poe 10d of surrender purely on a 
rosorn and not on a _ govern- 

al or political basis. 


dé. 
_ 





The next chapter takes place 





with Maj. Gen. Albert C. Gruenther, 15th Army Group Chief of 


Staff, discussing surrender terms at Group headquarters. 





(APS Photo by Lt. Wever) 





reached AFHQ of talks between Al- 
lied.agents and General Wolff. The 
Waffen SS leader was quoted as 
saying that the time had come 
when some German with author- 
ity to act should take the lead in 
getting Germany ‘out of the war 
to prevent further bloodshed and 
material destruction. Wolff said he 
was prepared to act and felt he 
could persuade Field Marshal Al- 
C. Kesselring, then com- 
mander of the Wehrmacht in 
Italy, to join him. 

Wolff seemed to think that if 
he and Kesselring acted jointly, 
Adolf Hitler and Heinrich Himm- 
ler would be powerless to take 
countermeasures. He also felt that 
such action would have important 
repercussions on the entire Ger- 
man Army, particularly on the 
west front. Many German gener- 
als, Wolff believed, were simply 
waiting for some one in authority 
to take the lead to end the war. 


PLANE RIDE 


Generals Lemnitzer and Airey 
left Caserta by plane on March 13 
in the afternoon. They stopped in 
Lyon, France, overnight, changed 
into civilian clothes and drove by 
automobile to the Swiss border. 
By the time they had arrived at 
the border, they had adopted as- 
sumed names, taken from the dog 
tags of two American enlisted men 
they had met in France. Lemnit- 
zer spent ten minutes learning the 
pertinent facts of his new identity. 
At the border he was ready with 
all the answers. General Airey, a 
tall, dignified, British gentleman, 
also passed himself successfully as 
an American civilian. 

The “civilians” established head- 
quarters in a large Swiss city, 
waiting word that their first meet- 
ing with the Germans had been 
arranged. They took pains to cloak 
their movements, especially from 
the press which was publishing ru- 
mors of peace negotiations in 
Switzerland and elsewhere. 

The next three weeks in Switzer- 
land, Lemnitzer said, were like 
chapters from Oppenheim. The 
meeting with the Germans could 
not be held where it would at- 
tract attention. The Allied emis- 
saries moved around the country, 
with courier intermediaries mak- 
ing careful plans for the time and 
place of the meeting. 

On March 17 word came through 
that Wolff might be in the vicinity 
of Locarno near the Italian-Swiss 
frontier. The Allied party traveled 
separately, reached the vicinity of 
Locarno and took a small house 
where they could live in seclusion. 

A dachshund named Fritzel was 
made the “cover plan” for the op- 
eration. The neighbors of the Al- 
lied generals knew only that the 
“American civilians’ were trying 
to buy a dog. Fritzel was purchased 
by General Airey and was brought 
back to Caserta at the mission’s 
end. When the “civilians” wanted 
to take strolls through town, the 
excuse was that they were exer- 
cising Fritzel or buying dog bis- 
cuits for the dachshund. 


HARD JOB 


The Germans worked their way 
into Switzerland with difficulty. 
Their headquarters were a little 
less than 100 miles south of the 
border. Wolff arrived on March 19. 
His preliminary talks with the Al- 
lied agents with whom the first 
contacts were made convinced the 
Allied generals that the Germans 
were still “just talking.” 

The Allied generals were skep- 
tical as to whether they should see 
Wolff, since their instructions were 
not to negotiate or haggle with 
the Germans, but they decided to 
talk to Wolff. The conference lasted 
from 3:36 to 4:15 PM. It was 





— fore Generals Lemnitzer and 
*y began their mission, reports 


formal. The Allied generals did 
not give their names; they were 








introduced as.“high ranking Al- 
lied officers.” Their headquarters 
were not disclosed. Lemnitzer did 
the talking—in English; his re- 
marks were translated into Ger 
man. . 

Lemnitzer pointed out the help- 
lessness of the German position in 
Europe and in Italy in particular. 
He said something had to be done; 
thinking was not enough. He ob- 
served that a great deal of plan- 
ning was needed to surrender a 
large force. He said he was inter- 
ested only in getting authorized 
German representatives to Caserta 
for detailed talks, if the Gerrmans 
wanted peace. If they came, he 
said, representatives of Britain, 
U. S., and Russia would deal with 
them on an Allied basis. 

The Allies, Lemnitzer went on, 
were interested only in uncondi- 
tional surrender, and there would 
be no use in the Germans coming 
to Caserta unless they agreed to 
such terms. Furthermore, ‘he told 
Wolff that conversations at Al- 
lied headquarters would be limited 
to methods of military surrender 
and not political or governmental 
matters. He said speed was needed 
in the sending of German emis- 
saries. 

General Wolff told the Allied 
generals that Kesselring had just 
been recalled to Germany and that 
he might not resume his com-| 
mand in Italy. Wolff said that! 
might make his position more dif- 
ficult, since he did not know how 
a new commander might feel about | 
surrender. He said he would travel | 
around to find out who was com- 
manding and “then try to persuade 
the new commander.” ' 


A SWITCH 


It developed that Kesselring 
took command on the west front 
and was succeeded in Italy by Col. 
Gen. Heinrich von Vietinghoff- 
Scheel, former boss of the 10th 
German Army. 

Walking away from the confer- 
ence spot to their house more than 
a mile away, the Allied generals 
wondered how much they could be- 
lieve. Maybe they were being 
“strung along.’ They had Gen- 
eral Wolff’s remarks to go on, 
and the knowledge that he was, 
in fact, SS General Karl Wolff. 
They had recognized him from his 
pictures. The 45-year-old German 
general is a big fellow with blond 
hair. They described him as ac- 
tive, intelligent, a man with a 
strong personality, a disillusioned 
man with a realistic view of the 
situation. 

Before returning to his Italian 
headquarters, Wolff agreed to an- 








MAJ. GEN. LEMNITZER 


;idefinite word came through to- 


other meeting on March 24—in five 
days. Wolff told the Allied generals 
that traveling in north Italy was 
tough. He had been shot up once 
in an Allied air attack; another 
time his car overturned while he 
was driving in a blackout. 


RETURN 


The Allied general went back to 
the big Swiss city to wait for the 
next meeting. The trip back was 
hurriedly but carefully arranged. 
Though efforts were made to have 
the members travel separately and 
along different routes, they found 
themselves on the same train in 
the same first-class coach. They 
stared at each other stonily, not 
seeming to recognize one another. 
Back in Caserta, the generals 
called the train “the cloak ahd 
dagger special.” 

Then followed days of waiting, 
wondering, doubting. Should they 
stay or should they return to Ca- 
serta? On March 24 they received 
no word from General Wolff. 
Nothing happened on March 25, 
26 or 27. Reports arrived that noth- 
ing would materialize. They waited | 
through March 28 and 29. On 
March 30 they heard that Wolff 
had returned to his headquarters 
at Fasano on the shores of Lake 
Garda. 

Word came another meeting was 
being arranged. The Allied party 
eased its way back to the neighbor- 
hood of Locerno. On March 31 the 
Allied generals were informed that 
Wolff expected to meet them 
Easter Sunday, April 1, or the fol- 
lowing day. Wolff didn’t show up 
April 1. On April 2 the Allied gen- 
erals heard that Wolff would not 
be able to make it. 

Himmler apparently had phoned} 
Wolff to ask why he had gone to} 
Switzerland. Wolff said he went 
to negotiate for an exchange of 
prisoners of war. Hi: .mler forbade 
Wolff to take any more trips to 
Switzerland. Himmler promised to 
phone Wolff regularly to make 
sure he was carrying out orders. 

Wolff got word to the Allied gen- 
erals shortly thereafter that he had 
been in touch with General Viet- 
inghoff on the surrender proposal 
and that, while things were com- 
ing along, the situation “was still 
difficult and sticky.” 

The Allied generals replied that 
they were glad Wolff was mak- 
ing progress, they appreciated the 
difficulties but they saw no reason 
for remaining in Switzerland. They 
were ready to return, they said, 





if favorable word came _ from 
Wolff. 
TO CASERTA 

Lemnitzer and Airey left Swit- 


zerland April 4 and arrived in 
Caserta at 4:45 PM that after- 
noon. Five days later, on April 9, 
the Allies began their spring of- 
fensive to crush the Germans in 
Italy. 

“I telt the situation would warm 
up after that,” Lemnitzer said. 

After anxious days of waiting, 


ward the end of April that Wolff 
was returning to Switzerland. He 
had two German officers with him 
who had been selected as his and 
Vietinghoff’s emissaries in sur- 
rendering in Italy and western 
Austria to Field Marshal Alexander. 

AFH@Q sent a transport aircraft 
to Switzerland on April 27 to bring 
the German representatives to Ca- 
serta. Alexander emphasized his 
earlier instructions that the Ger- 
man emissaries must have full 
powers to accept unconditional 
surrender. If they. did not accept 
these conditions, all contact would 
be broken. 

Flying conditions were miser- 
able, but the plane got through, 
landing on a field near the Swiss 





$=, 


the plane took off immediately de- 
spite weather that would have 
grounded most planes and reached 
Caserta at 4 PM that afternoon. 
Generals Lemnitzer and Airey were 
at the airfield to take the Ger- 
man emissaries to a special camp 
that had been set aside for them. 

Negotiations proceeded swiftly. 
The first meeting with the two 
Germans was held at 6 PM. Lt. 
Gen. W. D. Morgan, chief of staff, 
AFHQ, presided. Other Allied of- 
ficers at the meeting were Rear 
Admiral H. A. Packer, chief of 
staff, commander in chief, Mediter- 
ranean; Brig. Gen. C. P. Cabell, 
director of operations and intelli- 
gence, MAAF, and Col. J. E. Bas- 
tion Jr. and Lt. Col.’'J. C. Sweet- 
man, secretary and deputy secre- 
tary to Marshal Alexander. 


FULL POWER 


General Morgan asked the Ger- 
mans if they had full powers to act 
for their commanding officers. 
Vietinghoff's. representative said 
he had full powers to act within 
his orders. He showed his creden- 
tials, dated April 22 and signed by 
Vietinghoff. The credentials «said 
he “had been authorized by me 
to conduct negotiations with a 
frame of instructions givén by me 
and to make binding commitments 
in my behalf.” 

Wolff's representative’s creden- 
tials, dated April 25, authorized 
him “to negotiate on my behalf 
and to make binding commitments 
in my behalf.” He added that Mar- 
shal Rodolfo Graziani, commander 
of Italian Fascist forces, had given 
full authority to Wolff, who had 
passed them on to his emissary. 

General Morgan said he would 
hand over three copies of the in- 
strument of surrender and its ap- 
pendices. He asked the German of- 
ficers to examine these documents. 
He said the next meeting would be 
at 9 AM and the Germans would 
be expected to declare whether the 
terms were accepted. General Mor- 
gan asked the Germans to with- 
draw to their camp, where they 
could study the documents. 

At the 9 PM meeting, General 
Morgan presided. In attendance 
were Lt. Gen. Sir Brian H. Rob- 
ertson, chief administrative offi- 
cer, AFHQ; Generals Lemnitzer, 
Airey, Cabell; Admiral Packer, Maj. 
Gen. Daniel Noce, assistant chief 
of staff, G-3, AFHQ; Air Com- 
modore F. Woolley, chief intelli- 
gence officer, MAAF; Maj. Gan. 
A. P. Kislenko, representing the 
Soviet General Staff; Colonels Bas- 
tion and Sweetman and Lt. M. 
Uraevsky, USSR. 

Surrender details were discussed. 
General Morgan said it was im- 
portant that the instrument should 
be communicated to Vietinghoff and 
that a time should be fixed as 
soon as possible for the surrender 
to become operative. He suggested 
that highlignts be communicate¢ 
to Vietinghoff at once. 


‘ON TIME 


Vietinghoff, it was pointed out, 
would alone know the time re- 
quired to send the necessary orders 
to all his forces. He should be 
asked to inform AFHQ urgently 
of the time chosen. The emissaries 
would then sign the instrument 
and later, at the time stated, hos- 
tilities would cease. 

After the meeting adjourned, 
Generals Lemnitzer and Airey re- 
mained behind and conferred with 
the Germans until 4 AM. A crisis 
developed threatening the entire 
negotiations, Vietinghoff’s repre- 
sentative raised numerous objec- 
tions to details and insisted that 
he didn’t have sufficient authority 
to accept the terms laid down in 
the surrender instrument. He kept 
repeating that various points must 
be referred to Vietinghoff before 
he could sign. 

At this rate the discussions 
looked as if they would go on in- 
terminably. It became apparent to 
Lemnitzer and Airey that the Ger- 
man was really proposing “conc 
tional unconditional surrender.” it 
was also clear that the emissaries 
could be made to see the light if 
the Allied negotiators took a firm 
stand. 

This was especially ‘clear from 
the knowledge of the German mind 
that the Allied generals had de- 
veloped, particularly in the previous 
negotiations. After discussing the 
matter with Field Marshal Alex- 
ander, General Joseph T. McNar- 
ney, Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, and General Morgan, the 
Germans were told the next morn- 
ing that it was put up or shut up 
—unconditional surrender or the 
negotiations would end without 
furthet delay. The Germans ac- 
cepted the Allied terms. 

Shortly after 2 PM, the Germans 
siened on the dotted line. At 2:45 
PM. less than 23 hours after their 
arrival in Caserta, they were on 
their way by air to the Swiss bor- 
der. As the world now knows, the 








«.. negotiator .. 


border. With the German dele- 
gates in civilian clothes on board, 


(Continued on page 6) 
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A BISHOP GREETS HIS SON" 
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One of the highlights of the visit Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president of the Federal Council of Churches of_ Christ in 
America, is making in Italy at the behest of the President of 
the United States was a reunion with his son, Chaplain 
(Capt.) Philip H. Oxnam. Bishop Oxnam’s home is in Los 
Angeles. Chaplain Oxnam lives in Oxford, Mass. 


Bishop Oxnam Ho pes Allies © 
Can Win Moral Victory Too 


By Cpl. BOB WRONKER 
Staff Correspondent 
ROME, May 6—When the Rt. Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam, cur- 
rently in the Rome area after visiting chaplains and hospitals 
in Naples, goes north to visit large Army installations in Italy, 
he will be continuing an itinerary which began with a flight 
from the U. S. to England for the enthronement of the new 















ATE th AIR 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and will later extend to Greece, Cairo 
—¢and Jerusalem. 





MAAF Wins Praise 
For Part In Victory 


AFHQ, May 6— Messages com- 
mending the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Forces for the part they played 





_ in the Italian campaign have been 


received from Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson and General 
George C. Marshall. 

Mr. Churchill wrote: “My con- 
gratulations not only on domina- 
tion of the air over enemy armies, 
but even more on disruption of 
their communications, to such an 
extent that it was impossible for 
them to withdraw their troops from 
the trap in which they were caught 
and destroyed.” 

Mr. Stimson’s message said: “The 
endurance and heroism ... in 
maintaining a constant and over- 
powering air attack throughout 
the campaign, over the most diffi- 
cult terrain under all sorts of 
weather conditions, has been a 
vital factor in the achievement of 
complete victory over the enemy 
in Italy.” 

Writing to Lt. Gen. John K. 
Cannon, Commanding General of 
MAAF, General Marshall said: “On 
the surrender of German forces in 
Italy, I extend my congratulations 
te you and your air forces for 
their magnificent work in this 
campaign.” 





BONOMI VISITS CLARK 

WITH THE 15TH ARMY 
GROUP, May 6—The head of the 
Italian Government, Premier 
Ivanoe Bonomi, called in person 
on General Mark W. Clark, yester- 
day, to express his thanks for the 
liberation of northern Italy. The 
General received Premier Bonomi 
at 15th Army Group Headquarters. 


As a representative of the Gen- 
eral Commission of Army and Navy 
Chaplains, the bishop—who also is 
president of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America— 
has visited Army units in England, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many. 

Throughout his travels in the war 
zone, he was impressed most by the 
utter destruction of modern ‘war- 
fare, and found his strongest con- 
viction to be the necessity of moving 
beyond the physical to moral vic- 
tory, so that soldiers’ sons won't 
have to fight. 

Interviewed in the lounge of the 
Grand Hotel here, he declared his 
strong belief that the church will 
have a great deal to do with pre- 
venting future war. As a member 
of the Federal Council's Commis- 
sion to Study the Bases of Just and 
Durable Peace, he has helped or- 
ganize the program for explaining 
Dumbarton Oaks in individual par- 
ishes—a step described by the late 
President Roosevelt as “one of the 
most significant things the churches 
have done in America.” 

In acdition to serving as Metho- 
dist. Bishop of New York, Bishop 
Oxnam has been prominent in the 
field of education. A former faculty 
member of both the University of 
Southern California and Bost 
University’s School of Theology, he 
was president of DePauw University 
from 1928 to 1936. He recently has 
served the National War Labor 
Board as a special mediator in labor 
disputes. 

The bishop expressed concern over 
what he termed the total misrepre- 
sentation of the U. S. labor situa- 
tion. Quick to agree that workers 
should not strike when soldiers are 
engaged in fighting, he pointed out 
that no more than one-tenth of one 
percent of production had been 
affected by strikes. 

Following his tour of Army in- 
stallations in Italy, Bishop Oxnam 
will pay a call of respect to the 





regent of Greece, Archbishop 
Damaskinos, 





























Story Of Surrender 
Of Krauts In Italy 
Reads Like Novel 


and Allied troops were closing in. 
Would Vietinghoff and Wolff honor 
their representatives’ signatures? 
How long would it take to put the 
surrender plans into effect? Would 
the news leak out? A security break 
could destroy the secret, painstak- 
ing work of many weeks. The lives 
of Allied soldiers were at stake. 
At the final meetings in Caserta, 
an elaborate system of codes was 
devised for communicating by wire- 
less between AFHQ and German 
headquarters, Field Marshal Alex- 
ander took steps to make sure that 
Vietinghoff would know the sur- 
render instrument had been signed, 
even if the German emissaries 
should fail to reach his headquar- 
ters in time for him to carry out 
the cease-fire orders at the pre- 
scribed hour. He informed Vieting- 


afternoon, April 29, and said: 

“In view of the rapid advance 
of Allied Armies from the north 
¢oward Innsbruck, it appears that 
they may have difficulty in reach- 
ing you with the instrument of 
surrender signed by them here. I, 
therefore, inform you that these of- 
ficers signed honorable terms of 
unconditional surrender of all 
armed forces, land, sea and air, 
under your command and control 
to take effect 1200 hours Green- 
wich Mean Time on 2 May. If by 
chance these officers do not reach 
you in time, I ask you to honor their 
agreement to avoid further use- 
less bloodshed by ordering sur- 
render agreed upon. If you can get 
orders to your troops before the 
agreed time, I urge you to end 
the useless struggle by doing so 
at once.” 

On Tuesday, May 1, word came 
over the wireless from Bolzano, 
German headquarters, that the sur- 
render would be carried out. Wolff, 
in requesting Alexander to refrain 
from attacking German centers of 
resistance left in cities, said the 
surrender would be arranged from 
Bolzano. 

Under the plans made at Ca- 
serta, the Germans on Wednesday 
morning, prior to the effective 
hour, were to broadcast messages 
to their own troops, in the clear, 
to cease hostilities and surrender. 
On Wednesday morning, May 2, 
AFH@ radio receivers were on the 
alert for the scheduled German 
broadcasts to troops to surrender. 
The first such broadcast was picked 
up in the clear from Bolzano. Si- 
milar broadcasts were heard. The 
Germans were carrying out the 
surrender terms. 

Alexander informed Wolff that 
he was making public the news of 
the surrender at 6:30 PM on that 
day, May 2. 

That evening, General Lemnit- 
zer sent a message to the Allied 
agents who had taken part with 
him and General Airey in negotia- 
tions which had begun on a slender 
thread of uncertainty. The message 
concluded: 

“My admiration for your loyalty 
and devotion to duty during these 
recent and _ difficult weeks is 
equalled only by the pride which 
is mine for having the privilege 
and pleasure of participating with 
you in this operation which spells 
the end of Nazi domination in Eu- 
rope.” 


88th Continuing 
To Make Big News 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, May 6—The 88th (Blue Devil) Divi 
sion of the 5th Army continues to make history even after 4), 
Germans in Italy have surrendered and fighting has stopped 








The 88th, which did much hard fighting in the April offensiy 
that brought war's end to the Italian front, effected last Frist 
-| the linkup with the 7th Army at Vipiteno, ten miles soutp . 
Brenner. The linkup—made with the 7th Army’s 103rd Division— 





Air Power Did It, 
Nazi General Says 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, May 6 
~The collapse of the German 
armies at the Po River has been 
credited to the power of Allied air 
forces by General von Senger und 
Etterlin. 

In an interview with Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin W. Chidlaw, Command- 
ing General of MATAF, Von Senger 
said that our bombing of the Po 
crossings was what had “finished” 
the Germans. - 

“We could have withdrawn suc- 
cessfully with normal rearguard 
action despite the heavy pressure,” 
he said, “but due to the destruction 
of the ferries and river crossings 
we lost all our equipment. North 
of the river, we were no longer an 
army.” 

The retreat from Rome to the 
Gothic Line was made with very 
heavy losses, according to Von Sen- 
ger. Assaulted by our fighter- 
bombers during that retreat, he 
said, forced him to lead his divi- 
sions through the mountains, since 
the coastal roads had been de- 
stroyed by our planes. 





+ joined the Allied southern front 


with the eastern and wes 
fronts which previously pw 
merged in central Germany, 

It came two days after the Ger. 
mans in Italy had laid down their 
rms 


Shortly before dawn on May 2 
all firing on both sides had stopped 
and the surrender had been passeq 
down from headquarters through 
liaison officers. The 88th men, 
however, manned their guns ag 
usual, ready for action in case the 
Germans didn’t surrender as 
agreed. 

HARD TO BELIEVE 


Most of the 88th men oould 
hardly believe the end had come. 

Just before the surrender came 
the “Blue Devils” of the 88th had 
raced 135 miles in 14 days and had 
captured more than 20,000 Nazi 
prisoners. The prisoners included a 
Nazi major general and most of 
his staff. 

During the April 15 offensive 
the 88th Division made at least five 
major accomplishments: (1) it took 
razor-backed Monte Rumici and 
outflanked Mt. Adone, permitting 
the 91st Division to take the peak 
and move on to Bologna: (2) it 
made a secret shift to Highway 64 
to pace the main 5th Army drive 
that broke into the Po Valley; 
(3) it made a sensational dash to 
the Po, taking 12,000 prisoners in 
48 hours; (4) it crossed the Po and 
made a 35-mile march to Verona, 


the capture of which split the Ger- 
man forces in the Po Valley; and 


a 
Conversion Center 
. aoe it oe ry oa Vicenza 
Given Two Chapels jane. auitanees ket 4 


Before the 88th captured Monte 
Rumici, its men did some of the 
whiten At. ery eee ne of the whole Ital- 
R, May Two;ian campaign, 
new chapels were presented to this}German mountain division that 
center today by Brig. Gen. Arthur|fought from caves and dugouts, 
H. Rogers, assistant commanding The battle for Monte Rumici was 
general of the ICTC. He presented | fought by the 349th and 350th Reg- 
@ new protestant chapel to Lt. Col. 
N. E. Edwards, senior chaplain 
pie, a eri ara 
acob Hochman, Je chaplain o 
the RAAC. tured Verona, the 
, —y" ” han pay oom, ee- 
ent of the Federal Council of the! armor of the 752nd Tank Battalion 
Churches of Christ in America,! and the 805th TD Battalion to take 
dedicated the Protestant chapel,|/vicenza, east of Verona. 
and Col. Milton O. Beebe, Theater) During the offensive, whole en- 
chaplain, spoke briefly at the pres- emy units surrendered to the 88th. 
ee Le ae age lain of |r nese, Outfits included two German 
TAP unit —- ¢ “is son of | ield hospitals, an ordnance dump 
Bishop Oxnam. offered the bene-|22¢ an engineer bridze dump, and 
shop Oxnam, offered the bene-/_ company of Nazi Czech warriors. 
diction prayer in the Protestant/with equipment captured in the 
chapel. Cpl. Donald B. Butler, act-| bridge dump, the 88th built a bridge 
ing Jewish chaplain at the ICTC,| across the Adige River. 


led the Torah service in the Jewish 
BAF Attacks Germans 


chapel, 
Work Since North Africa Escaping In Yugoslavia 
MAAF HEADQUARTERS, May 





Wins 2 Medals For Noce 


AFHQ, May 6—For his work in|6—With the Mediterranean air ef- 
planning for the reequipping and|fort now focused on Yugoslavia, 
training of French troops in North|Where German troops are stil 
Africa and the employment of| fighting and trying to escape into 
these troops in Italy and southern 
France, Maj.,Gen. Daniel Noce, As-| Force yesterday attacked road and 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-3, AFHQ,| Trail movements there. 
has been awarded the Legion of 
Honor, officer grade, and 
Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

Presentation of the latter award 
was made in Rome by Brig. Gen. 
le Couteulx de Caumont. In the] surrendered areas of Italy and AUus- 
same ceremony, Col. William Harris] tria. 
received the Croix de Guerre with , 
Palm for his work in the execution] to their bases from yesterday's § 
and planning of the same opera-| proximately 270 sorties. 
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(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru ONS) 
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AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
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Monday, May 7 
HIGHLIGHTS 


6:30—Reveille Roundup 
9:00—GI Bandstand , 
10:30—Encore—Jack Benny 
11:45—Personal Album 
12:45—Salute to 5th Army 
2:00—Aldrich Family . 
3:00—Concert Hall of the Air 
5:30—California Melodies 
6:30—Music from America 
7:00—RAAC Military Band 
7:30—Eddie Bracken 
9:15—We Who Serve Speak 
9:30—Command Performance 
10:00—Duffy’s Tavern 
10:30—Chuck Foster Orchestt® 
11:15—Words with Music now 
News of the hour on the 
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tnly Voiselle, Trout 
look Like Certain 
20- Game Winners 


YORK, May 6 (ANS)—The 
test of a good pitcher is when 
he wins 20 or more games two years 
in succession. Last season six major 
e hurlers hit the 20-game 
mark, but thus far only two show 
, of repeating. They are Bill 
Voiselle of the Giants and Dizzy 
grout of the Tigers. 
Fach has three victories to his 
qredit. Trout has won 20 or more 
the past two years while Voi- 
selle accomplished the feat his first 
in the big time. 
‘Trout’s teammate, Hal New- 
_ Mort Cooper of the Cardi- 
nals, the Reds’ Bucky Walters and 
pip Sewell of the Pirates are find- 
ing the going extremely dificult. 
Newhouser, who topped all hurlers 
with 29 victories last season, Coo- 
per and Sewell have won only one 


OE 


iy 





(GO 


TROUT 


VOISELLE 


game each while Walters, who led 
the National League moundsmen 
with 23, still has to garner his first 
victory. In 11 combined starts the 
four hurlers have been able to go 
the route only twice. 

However, three other pitchers in- 
dicate they will join the select 
circle of 20-game winners. They 
are Paul Derringer of the Cubs, 
Hank Borowy of the Yankees and 
Al Benton of the Tigers. Derringer 
has won four games and the others 
three each. Of the trio, only Der- 
ringer has reached the 20-game 
mark previously, having won 20 
or more games four times. 


Uzcudun Reported Dead, 
Fought Louis, Schmeling 


MADRID, May 6 (Reuter’s)— 
Paolino Uzcudun, Spanish heavy- 
weight better known as_ the 
“Basque Woodchopper” is reported 
wo have died in southern France. 
Uzcudun one-time contender for 
the world heavyweight boxing 
championship, was never actually 
knocked out while fighting the 
leading heavyweights of his day. 
Joe Louis scored a TKO over 
him in the fourth round of their 
scheduled 15-round bout in 1935. 
Among other fighters to oppose 
Uxudun were Max Schmeling, 
Primo Carnera and Phil Scott. 
He amassed a small fortune from 
his 100 or more fights, but at- 
tempted a comeback at the age of 
40 in 1938. He was earlier reported 
killed in the Spanish Civil War. 


Shooting Match Put Off 
lo Accommodate Entries 


ROME, May 6 — The Interna- 
tional shooting match originally 
scheduled to be held here May 20 
has been postponed to May 27. The 
announcement of the match cre- 
ated an unlooked for response and 
the extra time was added to give 
the Participants a lofiger period of 
Preparation. The pistol competition 
Will be held the same day. Details 
are being handled by South Afri- 
can Headquartegs. 








Chisox Top Indians, Take 


Lead 
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Giants Down Braves, Gain Half Game 








On Ten Phil Boots; 
Cubs Defeat Cards 


NEW YORK, May 6 (ANS)— 
The Giants extended their Na- 
tional League lead to one and a 
half games defeating Boston in 
both ends of a doubleheader yes- 
terday, 15-5 and 6-4. 

The Giants made eleven hits 
and nine walks off five Boston 
pitchers in the first game and 
settled matters with a six-run out- 
burst off Jim Tobin in the sixth 
inning featured by Ernie Lom- 
bardi’s homer over the leftfield 
fence. Tommy Holmes t two 
homers for Boston, his first one 
coming in the third inning and his 
second in the sixth to finish 
starter Harry Feldman. The Giants 
put the crusher on in the eighth 
inning with eight runs on six hits 
and four walks. 

Van Lingle Mungo scored his 
first victory since being released 
from the Army in the second game. 
He allowed but one run in the first 
eight innings, but weakened in the 
ninth and Ace Adams made his 
second relief appearance of the day. 
Mel Ott’s first-inning homer gave 
Mungo a one-run lead and Mungo 
himself drove in the eventual win- 
ning rums with a double in the 
eighth. Charlie Barrett was the 
loser. 


Dodgers Win Two 

PHILADELPHIA, May 6 (ANS) 
—The Brooklyn Dodgers won a 
doubleheade# from the Phillies, 
10-1 and 12-8, with the Phillies 
committing ten errors, five in each 
game and tht Dodgers four in the 
nightcap. 

Curt Davis gave the Phils five 
hits in the opener while his mates 
were making 11. Charlte Schanz 
was the victim of Dodger power 
and his mates’ errors which pro- 
duced five runs in the first inning. 
Augie Galan hit a homer fgr Brook- 
lyn in the fourth. 

Hal Gregg and Dick Barrett had 
a pitching duel until the sixth in- 
ning of the second game when Bar- 
rett blew up and Brooklyn scored 
four runs. Vernon Kennedy and 
Dick Coffman followed for the 
Phils and Coffman was showed un- 
der with five more Brooklyn runs 
in the eighth. 





Cubs 5, Cardinals 1 

ST. LOUIS, May 6 (ANS)—Paul 
Derringer scored his fourth victory 
of the season allowing eight hits 
while the Cubs made ten off four 
Cardinal pitchers to win, 5-1. 
Johnny Hopp’s first-inning homer 
spoiled Derringer’s shutout and 
tied the score at one-all. The Cubs 
broke the game up in the third 
with three runs on doubles by 
Mickey Livingston and Stanley 
Hack, an error by Ray Sanders, 
a fly by Roy Hughes and Phil 
Cavarretta’s single. Bud Byerly, 
George Dockins and Stan Parten- 
heimer followed Ted Wilks, who 
was charged with the defeat, to 
the box for St. Louis. 


Butkovich Killed 


NEW YORK, May 6 (ANS)— 
Marine Cpl. Tony Butkovich, All- 
America fullback at Purdue in 
1943, was killed by a Jap sniper 
the week of April 15 during the 
fighting on Motobu Peninsula, the 





Dodgers Win Twice | 





Associated Press reports. 
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REGAINS HANDBALL 
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Sailor Joe Platak (right), Chicago, regained the national AAU 
singles handball crown with a straight set, 21-19, 21-8, victory 
over defending titlist Frank Coyle, New York. Platak, who lost 
his title to Coyle last year, won his ninth national singles 


ehampionship in ten years by taking the match. 
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Baseball 


Statistics 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 


W. L. Pct. G.B. | 
New York 1164 #4330=—j 
Chicago 8 4 667 1L'/s 
Brooklyn 7 #6 538 22 
Boston 77 500 3 
St. Louis 6 6 500 3 
Cincinnati 5 6 455 3//: 
Pittsburgh 5 8 .3895 4'/2 
Philadelphia 311 .214 7 


Saturday's Results 
Chicago 5, St. Louis 1. 
Brooklyn 10-12, Philadelphia 1-8. 
New York 15-6, Bosten 5-4. 
Cincinnati - Pittsburgh, postponed, | 
rain. 


LEADING HITTERS 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 





AB. H. Pct. 
Nieman, Bost, ........44 19 432 
O’Brien, Pitts. ........ 45 18 400 
Holmes, Bost. ........ 61 24 .393 
Gee, We We wvccccccess 49 19 -388 
Dinges, Phila, ........ 57 22 386 | 
HOME RUN LEADERS 
ih Sn SED nas cheeceseesetavesd 4) 
Lombardi, New York .............+.. 4 j 
PE, SEE cp acnsccensseccecseeed 4 
1 
RUNS BATTED IN | 
Lombardi, New York .............- 19 | 
SE, HUENED 6. cc c.cceceeceece secs 16) 
SUE WEE. cc kcdecenseneedeaseens 14 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
w. L. Pct. 
Soraey Cy occccccceces 9 2 .818 
MEomtreal ...wccccsccccees 7 5 583 
Baltimore .......2+e05:: 7 5 -583 
BYFACUSE .nccccicccsccecs 4 4 500 
BOOWEEE ccc ccesccccces 5 6 455 
BOUEUNED cc cccccsveccees 4 6 -400 
WOBOMID ccccccesescccses 3 7 -300 
TROCROSEOR occ ccoscccses 3 7 .300 


Montreal 8, Baltimore 1. 





PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
Oakland 5, Seattle 2. 
Portland 7, Hollywood 4. 
Sacramento 3, San Francisco 6. 
Los Angeles 10, San Diego 2. 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 


W. L. Pct. G.B. 

Chicago . 7 3 200 *— 

New York 9 4 62 — 
Detroit 7S #63 1 

Washington 8 7 533 I's: 

St. Louis § 6 455 2": 
Philadelphia 6 8 429 3 
Boston § 9 357 4 
Cleveland $3 8 273 §& 

*Altheugh Chicago is half a game 


behind, standings are figured on a 


percentage basis. 


Saturday’s Results 


Chicago 3, Cleveland 2. 
St. Louis 5, Detroit 0. 


Washington 7, Philadelphia 3. 


New York 7, Boston 3. 


LEADING HITTERS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


AB. 
Cuccinello, Chi. ..... 31 
Stephens, St. LL. ....31 
.. See 46 
eee. Te We 0 60 00sa cee 
Dickehet, NM. VY. .....: 49 


HOME RUN LEADERS 


Derry, New York 
Hayes, Philadelphia 
Stephens. St. Louis 

RUNS BATTED IN 
Etten, New York 
Derry, New York 
Binks. Washington 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
w. \° 


.. &. .. BPPerrrerree, 
Little Beek ...ccccccces 4q 
SL. w55.0h en oengee et 4 
Birmingham ............ 3 
EE 2° 0806 60600008 ceces 3 
a, EEL 1 
Chattanooga ........... 1 
EE 65. )080sa0euy ta 0 


Memphis 3, Chattanoozga 0. 
New Orleans 4, Nashville 3. 





rmomereaAD 


ee eS et tt 


ASSOCIATION 


(udianapolis 3, Kansas City 1. 


Louisville 5, Milwaukee 3. 
Other games postponed rain. 


Pet. 
419 
-387 
.370 
-367 
350 


200 





DICK TRACY 











(Courtesy Chi. Trib-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 


By GOULD 





DON’T WORRY ABOUT MEASLE 
PAT. HE'S ON THE OTHER 
END OF THESE HAND- 


¢ Ss. AFTER 
PAPRIKA AND HER MOTHER 


e | 




















THAT CRASHING ROOF SECTION 

TWAT FELL BETWEEN US BROKE 
MY END OF THE HANDCUFFS, 

COPPER 





Yanks Lick Boston; 
Bobo Loses Again; 
Browns Beat Trout 





CHICAGO, Mey 6—The Chicago 
White Sox beat Cleveland, 3-2, be- 
hind the four-hit pitching of 
Lefty Thornton Lee yesterday and 
took undisputed possession of first 
place in the American League. Lee 
allowed but three hits in the first 
eight innings, all by rookie Eddie 
Cihocki, and had to win his game 
the hard way on a ninth-inning 
run after his mates had blown the 
lead twice during the game. Chi- 
cago scored a run in the first but 
Cihocki’s double tied the score in 
the second. The Sox went ahead 
again in the fourth but successive 
singles in the ninth by Lou Bou- 
dreau, Pat Seerey and Don Ross 
tied it up again. Johnny Dickshot 
belted Earl Henry’s first pitch of 
the ninth inning for two bases and 
Allie Reynolds went to the mound 
for Cleveland. Bill Nagel bunted 
safely and Tony Cuccinello broke 
up the ball game with a single to 
left. Al Smith worked seven in- 
nings and Ed Klieman one for 
Cleveland, each leaving the game 
for a pinch-hitter. 


Yankees 7, Red Sox 3 
BOSTON, May 6 (ANS) — The 
Yankees came up with five runs 
after two were out in the first in- 
ning and beat the Boston Red Sox, 
7-3. Rex Cecil was moving along 
nicely when Johnny Lindell singled 
to score Hershel Martin; Nick Et- 
ten parked a double in rightfield, 
Frank Crosetti walked ar Oscar 
Grimes came through with the cus- 
tomary Yankee homer. Walter Du- 
biel went the distance for New York 
and gave up eight hits while the 
Yankees were getting 11 off Cecil, 
Yank Terry and Francis Barrett. 
Cecil was lifted in the sixth when 
singles by Lindell, Etten and Cro- 
setti plus Grimes’ fly brought home 
two more runs. 


\Senaiors 7, Athletics 3 
WASHINGTON, May 6—George 
Washington Case belted out five 
straight hits and knocked in three 
runs as the Washington Senators 
defeated the Philadelphia, Ath- 
letics, 7-3. Roger Wolff allowed the 
Athletics five hits and fanned seven 
in gaining his third straight vic- 
tory. Bobo Newsom gave up all 
seven Washington runs, one in the 
first, three more in the second and 
three in the fifth before departing 
for the showers. Carl Scheib suc- 
ceeded Newsom and pitched shut- 





}out. ball. Harland Clift contributed 
| to Washineton’s 14-hit attack with 
;\two doubles. Newsom's third de- 
feat was the Athletics’ fifth 
straight. 


|Browns 5, Tigers 0 


| DETROIT, May 6 (ANS)—Jack 
Kramer pitched four-hit ball and 
contributed a two-run double in 
‘he fourth inning to give the St. 
Louis Browns a 5-0 victory over 
Detroit. Dizzy Trout gave up seven 


.jhits and suffered his first defeat 


of the season after three straight 
victories. The Browns put the 
game away with four runs in the 
fourth on four extra base hits and 
a Detroit error. Vernon Stephens 
opened the frame with a homer 
and George McQuinn got to first 
on an error only to be ferced by 
Gene Moore. Red Hayworth dou- 
bled Moore to third and both run- 
ners scored on Kramer’s two-bag- 
ger. Kramer scored the fourth run 
of the inning on Milt Byrnes’ dou- 
ble. Hayworths single knocked in 
the final run of the gagne in the 
eighth inning. 





Fight Results 











BSALTIMORE—Elmer (Violent) Ray, 
187, Los Angeles, knocked out Perk 
Daniels, 190, Chicago, (8). 

HOLLYWOOD. Calif. — Cleo Shans, 
138, Phoeniz, Ariz., stopped Manuel 
Sierra. 135. Cuba, (6). 


MINNEAPOLIS — Tony Olivera, 121, 


San Francisco. eutpointed George 
Digio. 124, Minneapolis, (8). 
NEW YORK — Tony Janiro, 141, 


Youngstown, Ohio, outpointed Sammy 
Parrotto, 136, Pittsburgh, (8). 

NEW HAVEN. Conn.—Berry Wright, 
144, Cleveland, outpointed Jimmy 
Taylor, 150, New York. (10). 

PROVIDENCE. R. I. — Louis Long, 
192, Chicago. knocked out Laurient 
Bouchard. 206, Montreal, (1). 

WORCESTER, Mass. — Buddy Mayes, 





126, Boston, outpointed Tony Ferry, 
127, Fall River, Mass., (8). 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 





Full Nazi Surrender 
Appears Immineni; 
Kesselring - Resists 


(Continued from page 1) 


19th armies, formally surrendered 
at noon yesterday, yielding the 
front from Linz to the Swiss bor- 
der. It was estimated that up to 
400,000 men were surrendered. 

Near the very heart of the Czech 
pocket, at Prague, uprising Czech 
Patriots battled to liberated their 
cApital city. The struggle inside 
Prague raged in some confusion. 
Several times its complete libera- 
tion was announced, only to be de- 
nied. The Patriots sent a hurried 
call for tanks and guns to help 
them. Latest indications are that 
the Patriots are in control. 

Russian pressure from the east 
grew even greater. The armies of 
Marshal Rodion Malinovsky and 
Marshal Feodor Tolbukhin carried 
out wide-scale operations southeast 
of Prague, and General Andrci 
Yeremenko’s 4th Ukrainian Army 
moved swiftly through the moun- 
tains toward Prague. 

NEW LINKUP NEAR 

To the south, where German col- 
umns were streaming through a 
narrowing gap from Czechoslovakia 
into the mountains of northeastern 
Austria, Patton’s and Tolbukhin’s 
men were swinging closer together 
and are less than 70 miles apart, 
with the Americans moving from 
Linz, the Russians from Bren. Along 
these southern fringes of the Czech 
frontier, the roads _ were lit- 
tered with the wreckage of hundreds 
of German motor transports as Al- 
lied planes pounded the fleeing 
columns. 

The new 3rd Army offensive was 
launched northeastward in Czecho- 
slovakig along a 110-mile front. On 
the north flank, the Americans 
captured Pilsen, home of the big 
Czech Skoda armament works, one 
of the. Germans’ most important 
arsenals. Patton’s men, advancing 
40 miles from the Czech frontier, 
were less than 50 miles from 
Prague. They captured 18,000 more 
prisoners yesterday, taking 173,000 
in a fortnight. On the southern 
flank, the 11th Armored Division 
and elements of the 26th Division 





entered Linz without opposition! 


after capturing intact the Danube 
River bridge between Linz and its 
twin city, Urfahr. 

Even as the Americans were driv- 
ing forward in this last great knock- 
out offensive, just to the west of 
them General Jacob L. Devers, 
commande? of the 6th Army Group, 
was accepting from German Gen- 
eral Schulz a battlefield surren- 
der from the Ist and 19th Nazi 
Armies. 

Capitulation of the German 
Armies to the 6th Army Group 
and the north Reich surrender to 
the 2lst Army Group will mean 
that many divisions can be 
switched, if necessary, into the 
battle for the Czech stronghold. 


ABLE TO CONTACT 


In the north, it was reported the 
German High Command was able 
to contact the major portion of 
its forces and inform military com- 
manders of the capitulation. Gen- 
erally, fighting had ceased. One 
correspondent with the British 2nd 
Army said that the troops had a 
wild night of rejoicing in which 
they sang and drark victory toasts 
until an early hour, then settled 
down to the work of restoration 
and occupation. 

In the province of Oldenburge, in 
Holland, where paratroopers and 
SS men of Kesselring’s original 
Rhine front armies, apparently re- 
sented the surrender, a German 
general refused to come forward 
to yield his troops. Only when 
assured that he and his men would 
be bombed to pieces, he came for- 
ward. 

Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery was reported in a Ger- 
man communique to have arrived 
in Copenhagen with cn Allied Mili- 
tary Commission, to conduct dis- 
cussions with Danish General 
Gortz about the disarmament and 


. removal of German troops from 


Denmark. 

A Soviet communique tonight 
said the 2nd White Russian Army 
had cleared the island of Rugen, 
just off Germany's Baltic coast. 


Flights To U. S. 


WASHINGTON, May 6 (ANS)— 
British Overseas Airways an- 
nounced it had been authorized by 
the British Air Ministry to insti- 
tute regular commercial trans- 
atlantic air service effective May 


11. Commercial passengers will be| } 
carried only when space is not re- 
quired by the British Government 
for war work, the BOA said. 











al a. 





TIMES ARE TOUGH FOR THE WEHPRMACHT 


Tex 


When the U. S. 1ith Armored Division rolled into Krenach, Germany, they found that these 15 
and 16-year-old boys had been left behind to block their path. However, the kids gave up im- 


mediately and burned their uniforms in front of the town hall. 
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Alexander Replies 
To His ’Old Chief’ 


AFHQ, May 6 — Replying to 
the informal “Ike to Alex” vic- 
tory message which General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower sent him 
last week, Field Marshal Sir 
Harold Alexander has dispatched 
the following note to General 
Eisenhower: 

“Your kind and friendly mes- 
sage of congratulations has given 
me great pleasure, and I value it 
especially as it comes from my 
old chief. The great day when 
our two forces meet is not far 
distant when I can congratulate 
you in person on your wonderful 
leadership and remarkable vic- 
tories. Best of luck-to you, my 
dear Ike, from me and all your 
many friends and admirers in 
Italy.” . 

It was not disclosed whether 
the Field Marshal] had signed his 
message “Alex.” 


‘New Germany’ Goal 
Of Hitler Mourners 


LISBON, May 6 (Reuter’s)—The 
ultimate, and inevitable resurrec- 
tion of German might was the 
theme of memorial services for 
Hitler conducted here today. The 
Catholic Church was not nearly 
big enough to hold the members of 
the German community who 
wished to attend, and a loudspeaker 
had to be arranged for those stand- 
ing in the courtyard. 

The chaplain had people in tears 
when he spoke about their fallen 
Fuehrer, who, he said, “perished 
in knightly fight against the ad- 
vancing flood of Bolshevism.” 

“Today is a bitter Sunday,” he 
said, “when we are reminded that 
Christ has said that whatsoever 
things are asked in His name will 
be granted. If Germans pray hard 
enough, the tide will one day be 
driven back, and the great deeds 
of the German Fuehrer and people 
of this generation will be matched 
by those who come after them.” 

_A similar service was held at the 
big Lutheran church. 


Coin For FDR 


WASHINGTON, May 6 (ANS)— 
The coining of a ten-cent piece 
bearing the likeness of the late 
President Roosevelt was proposed 
today in a bill introduced by Rep. 
Morrison (D., La.). 





Osmena Jails 


Accused Of Aiding Japs 


WASHINGTON, May 6 (ANS)—President Sergio Osmena of 
the Philippines has ordered the arrest of two of his own sons 
on charges of collaborating with the Japanese. 

Osmena’s secretary, Serapio Canceran, said the young men, 
Nicasio and Sergio Jr., are being held at Bilibid prison, in Manila, 
for trial with other Filipinos similarly accused. 

P. C. Morantte, Filipino public relations official, said Nicasio 
and Sergio Jr., had been suspected before the recapture 
of selling goods to the Japanese+ 


and otherwise dealing with the 
enemy. 

President Osmena, now in a 
Washington hospital for routine ex- 
amination, could not be reached 
for comment. Two of his other 
sons, Dr. Emilio Osmena and Jose 
Osmena, have been shot by the 
Japanese for guerrilla activity. His 
remafming sons, Ramon and Victor, 
are in school in this country. 

Morantte said when U. S. troops 
reentered Manila they were con- 
tacted immediately by Nicasio, who 
expressed anti-Japanese feeling. 
Sergio Jr., he said, was found riding 
around Manila in a jeep. Three days 
later their father arrived and or- 
dered them both arrested, despite 
the fact that Sergio is one of his 
favorites, Morantte said. 

Because Nicasio appeared friendly 
and was known to be the son of the 
President, Morantte said, the Ameri- 
cans sent him to a hospital when 
he showed symptoms of being Jl, 
but when President Osmena heard 
of this, he ordered Nicasio sent back 
to Bilibid prison, the President’s 
aide further revealed. 

Osmena, it was said, has asked 
Army authorities to treat his two 
accused sons “like any other sus- 
pects.” 

“I do not know whether my sons 
are innocent or guilty,” he said, 
“but I believe anyone close to me 
who is under sspicion should be 
investigated.” 





-ANGLO.U. S. 


(Continued from page 1) 





quoted by AP, as a General Abulicki. 
The Russian radio branded as “in- 
ventions” what it called rumors 
being spread by British Information 
on murders and shooting of Poles, 
on which, it was said, a statement 
had been made in the House of 
Commons. 

The Warsaw radio has announced 
that the Polish National Council of 
that government on Saturday rati- 





fied the new 20-year treaty between 
itself and the Soviet Union. 


Own Sons, 


Manila 








Surrender Signed 
In Scenic Building 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing surrender by General Branden- 
berger last night. 

Thus the invasion of southern 
France, mounted in Italy and made 
by the .eteran 3rd, 45th and 36th 
Divisions, has been capped with final 
success. Since that August morn- 
ing when VI Corps troops first met 
the 19th Army at San Raphael, the 
Corps has chased the Germans 
across France, Germany and Aus- 
tria. In the past 35 days it has 
taken 100,000 prisoners and the 19th 
Army now consists chiefly of 
hastily composed battle groups 
made up of stragglers and rear ech- 
elon troops. . 

The enemy sent three field offi- 
cers to negotiate surrender yester- 
day mforning. General Brooks, who 
succeeded Lt. Gen. Lucian Trus- 
cott as VI Corps commander, re- 
fused their bid of a temporary ar- 
mistice and demanded that General 
Brandenberger himself sign an un- 
conditional surrender. 

Capt. Alfred G. Pundt, former 
Penn State history professor, ac- 
companied the Germans back to 
Brandenberger’s headquarters. Us- 
ing a German car, they started a 
hectic trip. Once German shells fell 
within 300 yards. A kridge into the 
German positions was blown up as 
they approached, forcing the party 
to walk 11 miles to German out- 
posts. 

At the German Army command 
post, Capt. Pundt arranged for to- 
day’s capitulation. 

General Brandenberger, formerly 
German 7th Army commander, was 
flanked by his.Chief of Staff and 
a representative of the German 
Foreign Office when he signed the 
peace. Half a dozen American gen- 





Monday, May 7; 1945 
is 


Big Four Agreed 
On Basic Changes 
In ‘Oaks’ Charter 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 6 — 
World Security Conference 
another week of work tomorr, 
with the Big Four powers agna 
on 27 of the basic amendments to 
be proposed to the Dumbarton Oak: 
charter, Edward R. Stettinius 3. 
z Ss. page A State, has told 

e press, according to A 
Service. ae rmy News 

mong principles agreed y 

the U.S. Britain, Russia and Gee? 
Mr. Stettinius said (1) are self-qe. 
termination by peoples of their gov. 
ernments; (2) non-interference in 
domestic affairs of a nation unless 
they endanger world security; (3) 
representation of so-called smaller 
and middle nations on the Security 
Council; (4) expansion of powers 
of the Council so that it may recom. 
mend not only the procedures for 
settling disputes, but the terms of 
such settlements; and (5) promo. 
tion and encouragement of respect 
for human rights and fundamenta] 
freedoms for all without distinction 
of race, langauge, religion or sex" 
as a purpose of the new world 
body. 





SEEKS TIME 


Mr. Stettinius said that on two 
other points, Russia had agreed jn 
principle, but that Vyacheslav yw, 
Molotov, chief of the Russian dele. 
gation, had asked for 24 hours to 
think things over and, according 
to Associated Press, to consult Mos- 
cow. 

The two principles involved were 
said to be: a provision permitting 
the Security Council to review 
treaties already in existence, and 
to propose changes; and a provision 
encouraging the existence of re- 
gional groupings of nations within 
the general framework of the world 
organization. 

Between British and U. S. dele- 
gations there is what United Press 
called “sharp contrast” in attitudes 
toward disposition of the trustee- 
ship problem, which affects at least 
18 separate political units in the 
Pacific—colonies, territories, pro- 
tectorates, and League of Nations 
mandates—controlled at present by 
Japan, or by Australia, Chile, 
France. Britain, The Netherlands, 
New Zealand or the U.S 

Viscount Cranborne, British Sec- 
retary of Dominion Affairs, has out- 
lined the British position at a press 
conference. OWI reported 

The British want territory divided 
into three classes, he said; (1) terri- 
tory now administered under League 
of Nations mandates by some one of 
the United Nations; (2) territory to 


be detached from the enemy or re- 


moved from their mandate as a 
result of the war; (3) territory 
whiclt might voluntarily be placed 
under trusteeship of the World Se- 
curity Organization by the nation 
now administering it. 

TAKE RESPONSIBILITY 

He projected a concept under 
which a nation administering a de- 
pendent territory “unable to govern 
itself” should accept responsibility 
for the well-being of the inhabi- 
tants. ; 

Francis Forde, Australian Foreign 
Minister, said in a broadcast today 
that Australia is eager to see within 
the general framework of the world 
security system a regional security 
zone in the southwest Pacific. 

This zone would embrace New 
Zealand and the powers interested 
in the islands north and northwest 
of Australia, he declared. 

Speaking for the French Previs, 
ional Government of Genera 
Charles de Gaulle, Rene Plevel 
French Minister of Finance, said 
his nation would lay claim to 1,000. 
000 Italian and German workers as 
part of what he called “reparations 
in kind” for devastation wrougnt 
by Axis  rmies. 

Associated Press said the Frenca 
delegates were opposed to wy 
ing Italy now inta the United ~ 
tions, but reluctant to say or 
licly because they feel Italy wil 





erals were present. 


admitted sooner or later 
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(Courtesy of United Features, distributed thru CNS) 








By AL CAPP 








THE PROFESSOR HAD To Go 
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